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“The blues were born and a no because i in those 


| days it was oppression and you were depressed by the 
| oppression. Black, folks h had no rights.” — Rey. David Matthews 4 
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his is a story about people living 

in one of the most impoverished 

places in America, with substan- 

dard housing, poor health care, 
and lowered life expectancy. This is a 
story about how segregation and racial 
discrimination harm human beings. And 
this is a story about how beauty flowers 
forth from the fields of brutality. 

This is a story of the blues. “This. is 
where the soul of man never dies,” as Sam 
Phillips of Sun-Studio said when he first 
heard legendary bluesman Howlin’ Wolf. 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE BLUES 


“The Mississippi Delta was shining 
Like a National guitar. 

T am following the river — 

Down the highway 

Through the cradle of the Civil War. 
I’m going to Graceland, Graceland, 
Memphis, Tennessee.” — Paul Simon 


The Mississippi Delta was shining in 
sacred light, shining like the National steel- 
bodied guitar that was played so furiously 
by one of Mississippi’s most amazing sons 
— Son House, one of the first Delta blues 
musicians, a man who played with such 
heartfelt passion I would have followed 
that soulful voice anywhere. 

Such highly influential blues masters 
as Muddy Waters and Robert Johnson 
were first inspired by Son House’s over- 
powering voice and slide guitar. As my 
wife, Ellen Danchik, and I drove through 
the Delta cotton fields that gave birth to 
the blues, we listened to Son House’s 
darkly unsettling music, his tortured, raw- 
edged voice growling in a fever about his 
search for some kind of redemption. 

In our lives, the music of the 
Mississippi Delta had become so com- 
pelling that we had to make this pilgrim- 
age to the birthplace of the blues. 

We were on the trail of Son House, 
Howlin’ Wolf, Sonny Boy Williamson, 
B.B. King, Muddy Waters, Little Walter, 
Robert Johnson and Elmore James, fol- 
lowing the most legendary blues highway 
of all — Highway 61 — along the flat 
floodplains of the Mississippi Delta. 

Mississippi gave birth to an over- 
whelming number of the world’s finest 
blues musicians, and we came to visit an 
amazing network of blues museums, juke 


Justice & THE BLUES 


This special issue of Street Spirit pro- 
files the blues musicians who have cre- 


ated one of America’s most important | 


and original art forms. Their prophetic 
songs have given a voice to the victims 
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ene eae. and gravesites of bee 
endary blues masters — all marked by 
more than 100 distinctive, dark-blue 
markers on the Mississippi Blues Trail 
that honor the legacy of music that flour- 
ished under some of the most oppressive 
economic conditions in the nation. 

As we drove on, we listened to Son 
House sing, almost as a warning: 

“The blues ain’t nothing 

but a lowdown shaking chill 

If you ain’t had ‘em, boys, 

I hope you never will.” 

‘The greatest blues musicians have 
always captured both the thrill of being 
alive and the fear of impending death. 
When House sings, “The blues ain’t noth- 
ing but a lowdown shaking chill,” he is 
giving an unflinching glimpse into an 
inescapable dimension of the human soul. 

Despite his dire warning about the 
blues, I had dreamed of making this pil- 
grimage to pay my respects to the brilliant 
blues masters whose music haunts me. I 
knew the time had come to take the blues 
highway from the heart of the Mississippi 
Delta all the way to Beale Street and 
Graceland in Memphis, Tennessee. 

THE BLUES AND BONDAGE 

After Ellen and I arrived in Jackson, 
Miss., on March 17, 2012, we drove west 
to Vicksburg, the city known as the 
“Gibraltar of the Confederacy” during the 
Civil War. We were indeed driving down 


the highway “through the cradle of the . 


Civil War,” just as Paul Simon sang. And 
that was appropriate, given that one of 
America’s greatest art forms had grown 
out of the sweat and toil of sharecroppers 
laboring on the Delta’s cotton plantations 
— poor farmers whose ancestors had 
made the unwilling journey to the United 
States on slave ships. 

As we drove to Vicksburg, we listened 
to B.B. King’s defiant declaration, “Why I 
Sing the Blues,” a song that reveals how 
this music first came to America on slave 
ships, and was born amidst oppression, 
hunger, deprivation, and police abuse. 
King’s glorious, gospel-soaked voice 
roared out a devastating indictment of our 
historic legacy of chains and enslavement: 

“When I first got the blues 

They brought me over on a ship 

Men were standing over me 

And a lot more with a whip. 

And everybody wanna know 

Why I sing the blues. 

Well, I’ve been around a long time 

I’ve really paid my dues.” 

That is the central paradox of the blues. 
An art form of joy and radiant brilliance 
was created by musicians who trans- 
formed brutality into beauty, like 
alchemists of the spirit. 


Yet, the blues aren’t just about having. 


Mississippi has placed over one hundred Blues Markers to Honor the 
musicians who created one of America’s most important art forms. 


the blues, of course. The blues are also 
about the joys. Some of this music is tint- 
ed with the light blue of melancholy, or 
drenched in the despondent dark blue of 
heartache. But so much of it is joyously 
colored with the hopes, the high times, the 
wild passions, love affairs, parties, and 
the exaltation of the human spirit. 

Some of the best parties in the world 
were held by people who labored as 
sharecroppers all week, and then crowded 
into a Mississippi juke joint to drink 
moonshine and dance while a wandering 
blues musician played slide guitar. 

The blues flourished in the midst of 
grueling hours of labor by hundreds of 
thousands of workers in bondage to the 
plantation system. The first blues musi- 
cians were as nameless and faceless as the 
countless sharecroppers who gave their 
sweat, their blood, their very lives, to a 
system_of. economic bondage. 
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HOMELESS BLUES IN THE Bay AREA 


Ellen Danchik 
photo 


CROSSROADS OF DESPAIR AND HOPE 


The blues grew on the intersection of 
endless toil and hoped-for deliverance — 
the crossroads of despair and hope. 

Long before the first blues musicians 
were ever recorded, and achieved a small 
amount of respect for their musical skills, 
many were despised even in their own 
communities, considered worthless ram- 
blers pursuing a morally dubious calling. 
Yet they went on to create something of 
lasting beauty. Poor people living in hum- 
ble shacks on plantations created one of the 
most important art forms in the world. 

It’s all there in the B.B. King song 
we’re listening to as we drive north on 
Highway 61 out of Vicksburg. “Why I 
Sing the Blues” is an amazing political 
outburst that begins its journey on a slave 
ship, then moves forward through time 
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and space into modern American cities 
where the singer endures harrowing 
poverty and the heartless indifference of 
welfare officials. 

“T’ve laid in a ghetto flat, cold and numb 

I heard the rats tell the bedbugs 

to give the roaches some.” 

Trying to escape poverty, he only runs 
into lying politicians with false promises 
of affordable housing. Anyone who has 
ever been poor, or tried to help homeless 
people, knows what happens next. He 
seeks help at the welfare office and is shot 
down by their stonehearted denial: 

“I thought I’d go down to the welfare 
To get myself some grits and stuff 

But a lady stand up and she said 

“You haven’t been around long enough’ 
That’s why I got the blues.” 

Finally, after King’s fluid guitar 
echoes his anguished voice in crying out 
in anger and heartbreak, he delivers a 
deeply moving lamentation for a blind 
homeless man who is criminalized by the 
cops (the “rollers”) simply because he 
asks for a dime: 

“Blind man on the corner 

Begging for a dime 

The rollers come and caught him 

And throw him in the jail for a crime 

I got the blues 

Mm, I’m singing my blues.” 

B.B. King’s stinging guitar and richly 
expressive voice expose the entire history 
of a nation’s shameful mistreatment of 
African Americans, poor people and the 
disabled. His song should be claimed as 
the national anthem for all poor and 
homeless Americans. 


‘THE LONGEST Roap I KNow’ 


As we continue driving north on 
Highway 61 on our way to Leland, Miss., 
we listen to Mississippi Fred McDowell 
sing, “Lord, that 61 Highway is the 
longest road I know.” 

For countless Mississippi residents, the 
highways and railroad tracks, the train 
depots and bus stations, were passages 
leading away from a life of hardship to 
better opportunities in Memphis, Chicago 
and Detroit. Many great blues musicians 
traveled these same paths as they left 
behind hardscrabble lives working as 
sharecroppers on plantations and playing 
in Mississippi juke joints, and headed on 
up to Memphis, and points north. 

For some, it turned into a highway of 
loneliness and unfulfilled dreams. For 
others, it led to liberation. Sometimes it 
led to the valley of the shadow of death. 

Mississippi Fred McDowell sang: 

“Lord, if I have to die, baby, 

Before you think my time have come, 

I want you to bury my body, 

out on Highway 61.” 
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The Mississippi Delta: Birthplace of the Blues 


A large mural of B.B. King on a building in Leland, Mississippi. 


FE EAR BE SEE 


Terry Messman photo 


For all of its overwhelming influence 
on the music of the whole world, the 
Mississippi Delta is a relatively small 
area, only about 60 or 70 miles wide by 
200 miles long, bounded on the west by 
the Mississippi River and on the east by 
the Yazoo River, and extending from 


Vicksburg in the south, about 200 miles 


north to Memphis, along either Highway 
61 or Highway 55. : 
The Delta is the flat floodplain where 
the Mississippi River overflowed its 
banks over and over again throughout his- 
tory, creating some of the most fertile top- 
soil anywhere, some of the richest cotton 
plantations, and some of the most impov- 
erished sharecroppers in the nation. 


BLUES MUSIC AND CIviL RIGHTS 


Strange to say, I love blues music for 
many of the same reasons I’ve always 
loved the U.S. civil rights movement. The 
unimaginable bravery of Southern civil 
rights workers who endured beatings, jail- 
ings, bombings and martyrdom in their 
fight for freedom is mirrored in the way 
that the beauty of the blues grew out of 
brutal conditions. 

Brought in chains from Africa to toil 
without pay or freedom or human rights on 
Southern plantations, African Americans 
endured a barbaric form of slavery that pre- 
vailed far longer in the United States than 
most other civilized nations. 

After the Civil War and _ the 
Emancipation Proclamation, African 
Americans would suffer the cruel oppres- 
sion of racial discrimination and segrega- 
tion for another century until they took their 
destiny into their own hands, and formed a 
freedom movement that would overcome 
staggering odds to topple the system of seg- 
regation. The civil rights movement of the 
1950s and 1960s is the bravest movement 
in our nation’s history. 

But the blues blossomed into a beauti- 
ful art form decades earlier in our history, 
back in the 1920s and 1930s, while segre- 
gation was still fully in effect. This music, 
which was to become one of the most 
important and lasting American art forms, 
was born in the midst of racism and 
poverty, and flourished despite the vio- 
lence of night riders, lynchings, terribly 
inadequate schools, wretched health care, 
and the exploitative conditions faced by 
sharecroppers picking cotton or driving 
tractors for such low wages that their debt 
only grew larger, year after year. 

It is a testament to the human spirit that 
the breathtaking beauty of the blues and 


the heroic courage of the civil rights © 


movement were both able to arise out of 
the worst conditions of deprivation and 
hardship. Both movements gave this 
nation so much it is almost beyond belief. 

A photograph taken by Son House’s 
manager, Dick Waterman,-captures some- 


thing essential about the meaning of blues 
music in America. After his “rediscovery” 
in the 1960s, Son House was pho- 
tographed standing next to the Liberty 
Bell in Philadelphia. But the bell designed 
to ring out in freedom is cracked. The 
blues were not born in a free land for 
African-Americans. A tragic crack ran 
through it from the beginning. 


BLINDNESS AND THE BLUES 


As we continue driving north, Paul 
McCartney is on the radio, singing 
“Blackbird” from the Beatles White 
album, a song of particular relevance on 
this stretch of the Mississippi Blues Trail. 

“Blackbird singing in the dead of night, 
Take these sunken eyes and learn to see. 
All your life, you were only waiting 
for this moment to be free.” 

On top of economic hardships and 
racial discrimination, so many great blues 
singers suffered terrible illnesses, prema- 
ture deaths, and disability and blindness, 
either from birth, accident, or disease. 

As unfair and miserly as disability ben- 
efits are today, imagine being blind in 
Mississippi or Alabama 70 years ago. 
Except for the kindness of families who 
often were very poor themselves and 
barely able to survive, what help was 
available for a Black child or adult afflict- 
ed with blindness? 

Yet despite these overwhelming obsta- 
cles, some of the very finest blues musi- 
cians of all time were blind. These musi- 
cians faced life with what McCartney 
called “sunken eyes” and yet went on 
“singing in the dead of night,” waiting for 
their “moment to be free.” 

We’re not talking about also-rans who 
overcame blindness to create decent but 
unexceptional music. We’re talking about 
legendary blues geniuses and masters. In 
Blues Guitar Heroes, a 2010 English pub- 
lication, Eric Clapton was asked what 
advice he had for today’s aspiring musi- 
cians. He said, “Listen to the past.” 

Clapton explained that most people 
remain unaware of where the blues came 


from, and said that people today should 


“so back and listen to Robert Johnson, 
Blind Blake, Blind Boy Fuller, Blind 
Willie Johnson and Blind Willie McTell.” 

Stunningly, Robert Johnson was the 
only blues master on Clapton’s list who 
was not blind. And his list didn’t even 
include Blind Lemon Jefferson, one of the 
very first blues pioneers and an incredibly 
gifted guitarist; nor Blind Rev. Gary 
Davis, the impassioned, gruff-voiced 
singer and virtuoso guitarist who inspired 
sO many musicians in the 1960s: nor 


B.B. King’s Blues Club on Beale Street in Memphis, Tennessee. ; 
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Sleepy John Estes, an exceptionally fine 
blues vocalist who lost the vision in his 
right eye as a boy and became completely 
blind in both eyes when he was middle- 
aged; nor Sonny Terry, the sightless har- 
monica player who performed with 
Brownie McGhee; nor Ray Charles, one 
of the greatest soul singers of his time. 
The birth of such beauty out of such 
tremendous suffering is the same thing we 
saw happen again and again in the civil 
rights movement. The human spirit 
arrives at the crossroads and, instead of 


-going down the roadway to despair, musi- 
cians found another path, where suffering 
cannot silence their voices. 


HIGHWAY 61 BLUES MUSEUM 

At sundown on our first day on the 
road, we reach Leland, Mississippi, a 
small town located on the crossroads of 
Highway 61 and Highway 82. When we 
arrive, the Highway 61 Blues Museum is 
closed, and we’re downcast to find that 
we have missed out at our first stop on the 
Blues Trail. We realize we might never 


.make it back to see this museum. 


But we see a sign on the museum door 
with a phone number, so we dial it and 
we’re overjoyed when Billy Johnson, 
curator of the Highway 61 Blues 
Museum, tells us he’ll drive right down to 
give us a private tour. Ellen and I found 
that level of friendship and hospitality vir- 
tually everywhere we went in Mississippi. 
Friends in Oakland, black and white alike, 
had warned us that this trip might be dan- 
gerous, but time and again, we’re greeted 
with friendly warmth. 

As we waited for Johnson to arrive, we 
strolled around to see the four large 
murals on the walls of nearby buildings 
that honor local blues musicians. Many 
hometown heroes hail from the Leland 
area, and on the murals, these local blues 
legends never left, and they never died. 
They are enshrined just as they were in 
their glory days, larger than life, still play- 
ing and singing their hearts out. 

Only a half-block from the museum, a 
building-sized mural portrays local legends 
who became international stars, including 
Johnny and Edgar Winter, renowned blues 
singer and guitarist Little Milton, Jimmy 
Reed, and James “Son” Thomas. 

Johnny Winter, the long-haired, albino 
bluesman who is one of the most sensa- 
tional guitarists of our time, and who 
earned an honored place in blues history 
by producing and playing on Muddy 
Waters’ Grammy-winning comeback 


albums, is one of the only white musi- 
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cians in the Blues Hall of Fame. 

Winter grew up in Texas, but he was 
born in Leland, Miss., and his family has 
deep roots in this small town. His father 
was the mayor of Leland. In addition to 
being depicted on the mural, Winter’s 
musical journey is also profiled on a State 
Blues Marker a block from the museum 
Winter composed “Leland Mississippi 
Blues” on his self-titled first album for 
Columbia back in 1969. He sang: 

“I’m going to Leland, Mississippi, mama 
You all know that’s where I come from 
Right down on the Delta, man.” 

Johnny Winter died on July 16, 2014, 
at the age of 70, but thanks to the blues 
marker, he is now always “right down on 
the Delta, man” — profiled on the blues 
marker in Leland, displayed on the mural, 
and enshrined in the museum. 

When Billy Johnson arrives, we realize 
he has uncomplainingly interrupted his 
supper to generously give two strangers a 
private tour. When he finds out how excit- 
ed we are to see the museum, he refuses 
to let us pay the normal admission. 

Johnson is dedicated to keeping the 
spirit of blues music alive in Leland. He 
has been a mainstay behind the creation 
of the blues murals, and his museum is a 
labor of love run almost entirely by vol- 
unteers. He is knowledgeable about every 
blues musician I ask about, and he tells us 
the remarkable truth that literally hun- 
dreds of internationally famous musicians 
come from Mississippi. 

So who is his personal favorite, I ask. 
Without hesitation, Johnson answers, 
“Jimmy Reed,” and shows us his well- 
designed museum display of Reed. 

Reed was born on:a-plantation near 
Durileith, Miss., and grew into an influen- 
tial singer and guitarist who racked up an 
amazing number of hits on the pop charts 
— far more hits than blues legends like 
Muddy Waters or Elmore James. His songs 
include “Bright Lights, Big City,’ Honest I 
Do,” “Big Boss Man” and many others. 

Yet even as his songs shot up the 
charts, Reed’s life fell apart. He plunged 
into out-of-control alcoholism and uncon- 
trollable epileptic seizures, The blues 
seemed to reach out and claim this man. 
His record company went out of business, 
and he released one last single, a song 
with the tragically ironic title, “Don’t 
Think I’m Through.” 

His downfall from epilepsy, alco- 
holism and hardship ended in one of the 
terribly hard deaths that seem to haunt the 
blues. Reed died on August 29, 1976. 

Yet in Leland, Jimmy Reed still lives 
on in the Highway 61 Blues Museum and 
still plays the blues in a larger-than-life 
mural devoted exclusively to Reed. 

A nearby mural is devoted to B.B. 
King from nearby Indianola, and spans 
five decades of King’s amazing career. 

B.B. KING PLAYS FOR OBAMA 

After looking at every exhibit in 
Johnson’s museum, it was time to leave 
Leland and head east on Highway 82 to 
Indianola, Miss., the home of one of my 
all-time heroes, B. B. King. 

Less than a month before we visited 
the Mississippi Blues Trail, B.B. King 
had played a blues concert with several 
other musicians at the White House for 
President Obama, a concert broadcast on 
PBS in honor of Black History Month. 

“This music speaks to something unt- 
versal,” Obama said at the concert. “No 
one goes through life without both joy 
and pain, triumph and sorrow. The blues 
gets all of that, sometimes with just one 
lyric or one note.” That is certainly true of 
King’s brilliant playing. For Obama, he 
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Son House at the cracked Liberty Bell in Philadelphia. 


Photo by Dick Waterman 


The unimaginable bravery of Southern civil rights workers 
who endured beatings, jailings, bombings and martyrdom 
in their fight for freedom is mirrored in the way that the 
beauty of the blues grew out of brutal conditions. 


played “Let the Good Times Roll,” and 
his exquisitely haunting signature hit, 
“The Thrill is Gone.” 

In the last few years of his life, Ellen 
and I saw B.B. King play seven times in 
California concert halls in Oakland, Napa, 
Saratoga and San Francisco. King was in 
his late 80s then, and he played nearly the 
entire shows sitting down. Yet his final 
concerts became a grand celebration of his 
life and music, and his audiences were 
moved to tremendous displays of love and 
even reverence for one of the most signifi- 
cant musicians in American history. King 
died on May 14, 2015, at the age of 89. 

B.B. King had-won nearly every award a 
poor sharecropper from Indianola, Miss., 
could ever have dreamed of earning. He’s 
been awarded the Presidential Medal of 
Freedom, the National Medal of Arts, the 
Grammy Lifetime Achievement Award and 
the Kennedy Center Honors award. He’s 
received an amazing 15 Grammy awards 
over the years, and was elected to both the 
Blues Hall of Fame, and the Rock & Roll 
Hall of Fame. In 2010, in a special issue of 
an English publication, Blues Guitar 
Heroes, King was chosen as the finest blues 
guitarist in history, “the true living embodi- 
ment of electric blues.” 

‘ONE KIND FAVOR’ 


As we drove to Indianola, Ellen and I 
listened to “One Kind Favor,’ a record of 
exquisite beauty that King released in 
2008 at the age of 83. “One Kind Favor” 
is a glorious return to his roots in the 
blues, and he covers songs by several of 
the most legendary blues masters, includ- 
ing the Mississippi Sheiks, T-Bone 
Walker, Howlin’ Wolf, John Lee Hooker 
and Lonnie Johnson. 

Despite all these incredible songs, on 
the drive to Indianola, we played only one 
song over and over and over — “See That 


My Grave Is Kept Clean,” a song that had 
been an anthem of one of the very first 
bluesmen of all, Blind Lemon Jefferson. 

King’s singing on “See That My Grave 
Is Kept Clean” is exceptionally moving, 
an interfused combination of growling 
bluesman and inspirational gospel singer. 
His amazing vocal performance seems to 
come straight from the heart and soul of 
one who sees and feels, all too clearly, the 
shadows of looming death. 

I hesitate to quote from this song 
because the lyrics are very dark. But 
King’s music gives us a fundamental truth 
about the human condition. While other 
forms of music may focus almost solely 
on love, romance and good times, blues 
musicians have always tried to express the 
whole truth, the whole range of humani- 
ty’s emotional experiences — not only 
joy and love, but also the heartbreak and 
anguish of the human soul. 

B.B. King was gentle and modest, 
friendly and open almost to a fault, even 
after he had signed his 300th autograph of 
the evening. His music conveys such a 
sense of joy and gladness that it leaves you 
happy even when he is singing from the 
deepest, darkest corner of the soul. But 
King began life working as a sharecropper, 
and he truly had paid his dues. So he can 
sing from a deep, dark-blue dimension of 
the soul with revelatory force — the dimen- 
sion of heartache and loss. 

MANY KINDS OF HEARTACHE 

Heartache doesn’t just come when a 
love affair has ended in sorrow, or when 
someone wakes up feeling bad, or they’re 
broke and the wolf is at the door. The 
blues can also come from a deeper source 
of sorrow. None of us get out of this 
world alive, as the great Hank Williams 
sang on his very last song before his own 
untimely death. 
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In a state like Mississippi, hard lives, 
poor pay and inadequate health care ended 
all too often in sickness and early death. 
The great blues singers didn’t shy away 
from these unmentionable topics. 

So as we drive on to Indianola, we play 
“See That My Grave Is Kept Clean” over 
and over and over. 

“Did you ever hear the church bell tone? 
Did you ever hear a church bell tone? 
Then you know that the poor boy’s 
dead and gone.” 

King sings these stark words with 
haunting fervor and intensity. His voice is 
powerfully expressive and utterly beauti- 
ful. This song absolutely knocks me out 
every time I hear it. 

It’s not just because King is singing a 
sorrowful truth we all must face. Rather, 
hearing this song somehow makes me feel 
all the joy and sorrow of being alive. I 
admire King for singing this truth right 
out of the depth of his heart and soul. It 
seems crazy to say, but each and every 
time I hear B.B. King sing this song, I feel 
so happy, so exhilarated, so inspired. 

Hundreds of musicians have paid trib- 
ute to B.B. King, the brilliant and hugely 
influential guitar master. But what a 
Singer this man was — and remained, 
even into his 80s. I am astonished that an 
83-year-old veteran of a life lived at 
breakneck pace could sing a song this 
powerfully, this evocatively. 

As we enter Indianola, a small town of 
about 10,000 people where King spent the 
greater part of his youth, “See That My 
Grave Is Kept Clean” is playing for the 
seventh time in a row: 

“Well, my heart stopped beating 

And my hands are cold. 

Well, my heart stopped beating 

And my hands are cold. 

I believe just what the Bible told.” 

How in the world can a song so 
drenched in deep-blue reflections on mor- 
tality make me so happy? With this unfor- 
gettable meditation on the final chapter of 
the singer’s earthly life ringing in our 
ears, Ellen and I visited the street corner 
that honors the very beginning of King’s 
life as a musician. 

The teenaged B.B. King first began 
performing gospel and blues songs in 
public on the corner of Church Street and 
Second in Indianola. In 1986, King 
pressed his footprints and handprints into 
the same patch of sidewalk where he once 
played as an unknown street musician. 
The street corner also was memorialized 
with a State Blues Marker and a large por- 
trait of the young King on the wall. 

Next, we walked one block away to see 
a huge, colorful painting of B.B. King on 
the wall of a building. Finally, unable to 
contain our excitement any longer, we 
walked to one of the key sites of our pil- 
grimage, the B.B. King Museum, which 
opened in September 2008. 

Just as King is one of my very favorite 
musicians, his namesake museum is one 
of the finest museums I have ever seen. 
The B.B. King Museum stands at the site 
of the 1910 cotton gin where King once 
worked, and it is strikingly attractive. 

The museum utilizes multi-media dis- 
plays to brilliant advantage, but most 
importantly, it is one of the best places in 
the state to learn how the beauty of the 
blues emerged from the poverty and 
grinding hardships of life in rural 
Mississippi. Multimedia exhibits show the 
progression of King’s career through the 
years — his performances for presidents 
and Popes, and the staggering number of 
blues and rock musicians he has inspired. 
You can listen not only to many of King’s 
own songs but also to the music of dozens 
of his musical descendants. 

The museum tells the story of the blues 
in a brilliant array of short films, vintage 
memorabilia, and wall-sized photographic 
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from Mississippi farmlands to the thriving 
night clubs on Beale Street in Memphis. 

A short film of B.B. King’s life shows 
one of the biggest musical superstars in 
the world returning home to visit the 
Mississippi Delta cotton fields where he 
was born. Although King had reached a 
peak of international acclaim, he still 
returned to the small town of Indianola 
every June to play a free blues concert. 


‘DEPRESSED BY THE OPPRESSION’ 


Even though he expresses affection for 
his Indianola roots, B:B. King’s journey 
into the blues was rooted in poverty, long 
hours of backbreaking toil in the cotton 
fields and a segregation system aimed at 
breaking people's spirits. 

Rev. David Matthews, a Baptist minis- 
ter in Indianola, says on the film, “The 
blues were born and not written, because 
in those days it was oppression and you 
were depressed by the oppression. Black 
folks had no rights. It was badder than 
bad. I was there. I know.” 

Yet, in King’s odyssey from Indianola 
to international icon, we see how beauty 
and hope and love can flower forth from 
the fields of hardships, involuntary servi- 
tude and racism. 

Eric Clapton, one of King’s many 
famous admirers, described the way music 
transmutes hardships into hope. “The 
principle of listening to the blues is, you 
get joy. It’s a music of hope and triumph 
over adversity. That’s what B.B. King has 
shown us most of all.” 

Transforming sorrow and deprivation 
into joy and beauty may sound like a love- 
ly idea on paper, but in reality, simply sur- 
viving, was often a life-and-death struggle, 
given the economic exploitation faced by 
sharecroppers in Mississippi. Rooted in the 
cotton fields of the Mississippi Delta, the 
B.B. King Museum’s exhibits and films 
portray the farmers and sharecroppers who 
worked long hours for low pay in a desper- 
ate effort to survive. 

Riley B. King was born in 1925 in a 
small cabin on a cotton plantation between 
Indianola and Greenwood, Miss. In his 
2005 biography, B.B. King: There Is 
Always One More Time, David McGee 
writes, “Working in the fields for long 
hours, King learned about the economics 
of sharecropping, how the paltry wages 
paid for backbreaking work underwrote the 
plantation owners’ opulent lifestyles, and 
perpetuated the sharecropper’s misery.” 

A film in the museum illustrates this 
point by showing that no matter how hard 
sharecroppers labored, they faced high 
interest rates and frequent trickery that left 
them in debt that grew year after year. 


‘FROM CAN TO CAN’T’ 


Rev. David Matthews, an African- 
American Baptist minister in Indianola, 
described how this economic captivity 
ensnared poor farmers, no matter how 
many hours they worked. Sharecroppers 
worked in the cotton fields “from can to 
can’t” every day, meaning they began 
work as soon as they can see daylight, and 
worked until they can’t see at night. 

All those hours of work were to no 
avail when the economic system was 
rigged against sharecroppers and kept 
them from ever getting out of debt. Rev. 
Matthews said, “They got you on the 
price of the groceries. They got you on the 
grade of the cotton you sold. They got you 
at every corner.” 

At age 12, King saved money from his 
$15 monthly wage on the farm to buy a 
used acoustic guitar. The guitar gave him 
a first glimmer of a new life — an escape 
from the trap of never-ending work for 
ever-growing debt.. 
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Howlin’ Wolf, one of the greatest blues musicians of all time, on his Real Folk Blues 


CD. Sam Phillips famously said of Wolf, ‘This is where the soul of man never dies.” 


The museum exhibits not only display 
the economic hardships he faced, but also 
the oppressive system of segregation he 
endured. King had white friends in 
Mississippi and worked for a white 
farmer, Flake Cartledge, a “fair and liber- 
al” man who treated him humanely and 
with much respect. Still, throughout his 
youth, the state of Mississippi was ruled 
by a cruel form of racial discrimination. 

In the film showing King’s homecom- 
ing to Indianola, a white former governor 
of Mississippi states bluntly that the state 
had “allowed itself to be overcome by an 
evil system of segregation.” 

In a major public address in 2004, 
William Winter, the Democratic governor 
of Mississippi from 1980-1984, publicly 
thanked the civil rights movement for 
helping to reform the South. Gov. Winter 
said, “Impressive advances have been 


made in race relations since the tumul- 


tuous 1960s when the South was freed 
from the burden of defending the indefen- 
sible system of racial segregation. For 
that, we Southerners, and especially we 
white Southerners, owe a huge debt to 
valiant civil rights leaders like Martin 
Luther King and John Lewis and Medgar 
Evers and so many others.” 

Winter added, “All of us were prison- 
ers of a system that enslaved us all and 
that dictated how we lived our lives. It 
caused us all to live in fear and mistrust 
and ignorance of each other. The tragedy 
is that freeing ourselves of that bondage 
took so long and caused-so much needless 
and useless suffering and violence.” 

Music As AN ESCAPE | 

Music was a form of escape for many 
white and Black sharecroppers in the 
Delta — if not economic escape, at least 
spiritual or emotional escape. : 

Rev. Matthews described music as a 
saving grace for King and many other 
plantation workers. “A pacification for 
black folks was singing the blues and 
singing spirituals so they wouldn’t drift 
into nothingness.” 

Music enabled King to leave an anony- 
mous life toiling on the Delta plantations 
and take his first steps into worldwide 
fame when he traveled to Memphis, a 
thriving scene where blues, soul, country 
and rock ‘n’ roll were all played and 
mixed together and cross-fertilized. 

In his invaluable tour book, Blues 
Traveling: The Holy Sites of Delta Blues, 
author Steve Cheseborough explains what 
an important destination Beale Street was 
for people in King’s era. He writes, “For 
almost a century, Memphis’s Beale Street 


was the focal point not. only of the 
Mississippi Delta, but of black America, 
eclipsing even Harlem in its crowds, 
excitement, and music.” 

King soon began recording in the 
famed Sun Studio in Memphis where 
country, rock and rockabilly greats 
including Elvis Presley, Johnny Cash, 
Jerry Lee Lewis, Roy Orbison, Charlie 
Rich and Carl Perkins were first recorded. 
In the early 1950s, Sun Studio began 
recording a dazzling list of future hall-of- 
fame blues musicians, including Howlin’ 
Wolf, Little Milton, Junior Parker, James 
Cotton — and B.B. King. 

In Memphis, the young Riley B. King 
was transformed into B.B. King. He 
began working at radio station WDIA as a 
singer and disc jockey, where he was 
nicknamed the Beale Street Blues Boy, 
later shortened to Blues Boy King, and 
finally toB.B. King. ~ 

The final stages of the museum tour 
remain vivid in my memory. They show 
the worldwide stage that King ascended in 
his later years, playing with Eric Clapton 
and U2, being honored at the White 
House, and performing at the Vatican’s 
Christmas concert, where he presented the 
Pope with his famous guitar, “Lucille.” 

- A crucial step in his growing fame 
came in the 1960s, when King first played 
for large audiences of white countercul- 
tural youth in San Francisco’s Fillmore 
West. Up until then, King’s audiences had 
been primarily African American. He was 
very confused when his manager booked 
him to play at the Fillmore before a huge 
audience of long-haired, white youth. 

King later recalled that he’d never 
played for that kind of audience before, so 
he just played the best blues he knew how. 
When he finished, he received rapturous 
applause and standing ovations that went 
on and on. He was stunned and moved to 
tears of joy by the wild applause and adora- 
tion of his newfound white fans at the 
Fillmore. — 

The hours we spent in the B.B. King 
Museum were exhilarating, and it was 
hard to leave; but it was almost dark, and 
we had to travel that night to Clarksdale. 

We drove north on Highway 61 
through a dark, stormy night. It began to 
rain heavily as we finally reached the 
crossroads leading into Clarksdale. 

Clarksdale is haunted ‘by the spirits of 
the blues masters of the past. The great 
Son House learned to play guitar in 
Clarksdale, and Muddy Waters found last- 
ing inspiration by listening and learning 
as House played the blues at a Clarksdale- 
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area juke joint. Junior Parker and Ike 
Turner also played here. John Lee Hooker 
was a native of Clarksdale until he left 
home at the age of 14 and went to Detroit 
where he became one of the most widely 
recorded biues musicians of his time. 


REACHING THE CROSSROADS 


As we reached the intersection of 
Highway 61 and Highway 49, our spirits 
rose at the sight of giant blue guitars on 
top of a large light pole and a highway 
sign that said, “The Crossroads.” Signs 
for Highways 61 and 49 are perched atop 
the whole display. The blue guitars 
mounted on the Crossroads sign make up 
a well-known symbol of the Mississippi 
Blues Trail — it’s on the front cover of 
our Mississippi tour guidebook. Yet, in all 
likelihood, this is not the legendary cross- 
roads that Robert Johnson sang about so 


eerily in “Cross Road Blues.” 


“IT went down to the crossroad 
_fell down on my knees 
Asked the Lord above, “Have mercy, now 
save poor Bob, if you please.” 

Even though the crossroads that Robert 
Johnson wrote about were likely some 
lonely, deserted intersection out in the 
country, this crossroads at Clarksdale is 
the intersection of the legendary 
Highways 61 and 49, the subject of so 
many blues lyrics. 

In Blues Traveling, Cheseborough 
writes: “This Crossroads is important for 
what it is: the intersection of the two main 
blues highways, the roads on which 
countless blues singers and other Delta 
folks walked or rode as they sought work, 
migrated north, or just rambled.” 

On the drive into Clarksdale, we listen 
to Robert Johnson’s high, haunting voice 
on his original version of “Cross Road 
Blues,’ followed by Eric Clapton’s light- 
ning-fast guitar runs on Cream’s version 
of “Crossroads” on their “Wheels of Fire” 
album. Johnson’s powerful lyrics have 
made the myths live on,-whether it’s the 
legend of a lonely bluesman sinking down 
on his knees in a desolate area, or selling 
his very soul for guitar mastery. 

“Standing at the crossroad, baby, 
rising sun going down 

I believe to my soul, now 

Poor Bob ts sinkin’ down.” 

Perhaps the single most influential 
bluesman in the world found his own cross- 
roads in Clarksdale. Muddy Waters had 
lived in a tiny cabin on Stovall Plantation, a 
few miles outside of Clarksdale, for 25 
years, picking cotton and driving a tractor 
for 22 and one-half cents per hour. Waters 
lived with his grandmother on this planta- 
tion from the time he was three years old, 
until he quit his job and left Clarksdale after 
a dispute with the plantation manager over 
his poverty wages. 

In 1943, when he was 28, Waters went 
to. the Clarksdale Station and boarded a 
train for Chicago, setting off on what has 
now become a nearly mythical journey for 
the blues. In a few short years, Waters 
assembled an outstanding band that began 
transforming the Delta blues into the 
modern electric blues, the music that 
would be heard all around the world. 

Waters began recording a series of leg- 
endary blues recordings for Chess 
Records in Chicago, with himself and 
Jimmy Rogers on guitar, Otis Spann on 
piano, Willy Dixon on bass, and one of 
the most phenomenal blues players of all 
time, Little Walter, on harmonica. . 

In a few short years, the electric blues 
perfected by Muddy Waters, and also by 
Howlin’ Wolf, Sonny Boy Williamson 
and Little Walter would travel across the 
Atlantic Ocean to England and inspire a 
new generation of rock musicians. 

“The blues had a baby, and they named 
it rock and roll,” is how Muddy sang of the 
foundational role the blues played in jump- 
starting the British Invasion. 


See Mississippi Delta: Birthplace page 5 
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DELTA BLUES MUSEUM 


As we drive up to the Delta Blues 
Museum, we pass the old Clarksdale 
Station, built in. 1926, the very railroad 
station where Muddy Waters bought that 
ticket of destiny to Chicago in 1943. 

- The Delta Blues Museum is located at 
“1 Blues Alley” in the old Freight Depot, a 


brick building constructed in 1918. It hosts - 


many wonderful displays that help to pierce 
the veil of history and take us back in time 
to the forgotten street corners and 
Mississippi juke joints where both famous 


and obscure musicians played for decades, © 


as the Delta Blues slowly evolved. 

The small cabin that was Muddy 
Waters’ home on Stovall Plantation was 
taken down, moved and reassembled. Now 
it is on display inside the Delta Blues 
Museum. Ellen and I make a beeline for 
the rough-hewn home built from axe-cut 
planks, and soon we are sitting in the cabin 
and watching a movie of his life. 

It is a truly moving experience to sit in 
this roughly built little cabin, and watch 
Muddy Waters leading his legendary 
blues band on a tour through Europe, 
playing classic songs like “I Can’t Be 
Satisfied,” “Rollin’ Stone,” Louisiana 
Blues,” “Trouble No More,” “Mannish 
Boy,” and “Rollin’ and Tumblin.’ 

It is awesome to realize we’re sitting in 
the very cabin where Muddy’s blues were 
first recorded back in 1941, when folk- 
lorist Alan Lomax recorded Waters for the 
Library of Congress. 

From these humble beginnings, Muddy 
then took the country-style Delta blues to 
Chicago, electrified the music so it could 
be heard in the noisy bars on Chicago’s 
South Side, and then took his legendary 
- band to Europe, and electrified the world. 
The Rolling Stones took their name 
_ from the Muddy Waters song, and the 
Stones always championed his work, for 
which he was very grateful. So many of 
the great British Invasion bands found 
their greatest inspiration in the blues 
music recorded by Muddy Waters and 
Howlin’ Wolf for Chess Records. 

When the Beatles first visited the 
United States, they told interviewers of 
their great admiration for Muddy Waters, 
and the Stones visited Chess Records in 
Chicago, the great shrine where the blues 
music they loved had originated. Many of 
the finest English rock groups — includ- 
ing the Stones, Cream, the Yardbirds, 
John Mayall’s Bluesbreakers, and the 
Animals— paid the highest tribute to U.S. 
blues musicians by recording their songs. 

At the end of our tour, we went to the 
museum’s gift shop and bought the CD 
entitled “Muddy Waters: The Complete 
Plantation Recordings,” the first recording 
of Muddy playing the Delta Blues, along 
with the interviews Lomax taped with him 
at the historic session. 

I’d wanted to have this CD for a long 
time, but I made myself wait until I could 
buy it at the Delta Blues Museum. I went 
back into Muddy’s cabin to open the CD 
booklet, and saw photos of the same cabin 
where I was sitting. Muddy played all the 
brilliant music in this recording on the 
porch of this cabin when he was still a 
sharecropper and tractor driver. 

One of the first songs he ever sang is 
on this CD, “I Be’s Troubled.” It’s nearly 
a perfect statement of the rambling ways 
of blues musicians, and describes how 
loneliness and a worried mind build up to 
a strong desire to escape. Muddy sang 
these lyrics in 1941, and listening to them 
now, we can almost feel the momentum 
building up so powerfully that Muddy 
would leave Mississippi for good only 
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The great blues musician Muddy Waters grew up in a sharecropper shack, work- | 


ing as a tractor driver on the Stovall Plantation near Clarksdale, Mississippi. 


two years later. Muddy sings: 
“Well if I feel tomorrow, like I feel today 
I’m gonna pack my suitcase, _ 
And make my getaway. 
Lord I’m troubled, 
I’m all worried in mind 
And I’m never being satisfied, 
and I just can’t keep from crying.” 

Muddy learned to play the blues here 
in Clarksdale and his major inspiration 
was Son House, one of the key founders 
of the Delta Blues. Waters told Down 
Beat magazine, “He was my idol coming 
up in my young life, Son House was ae 

Son House was playing at the same 
place in Clarksdale for four weeks in a 
row, and Muddy was there every single 
night, listening to House’s incredibly 
powerful, soulful, roughly expressive 
voice and his slashing attacks on his bot- 
tleneck slide guitar. Waters said that when 
he first heard House playing, it was so 
overpowering and moving, that “I should 
have broke my bottleneck.” 

“J was there every night,” Waters later 
told Down Beat. “You couldn’t get me out 
of that corner, listening to him and what 
he’s doing. Really, though, it was Son 
House who moved me to play. I was real- 
ly behind Son House all the way oe 

- So Ellen and I visited the Son House 
exhibit in the Delta Blues Museum. It was 
an extraordinary experience — the spiritual 
peak of the entire trip for me — just to see 
so many photographs and other artifacts of 
Son House I’d never seen anywhere before, 


and to contemplate the life and music of 


perhaps the most deeply soulful of all the 
great Delta bluesmen, in the very town 
where he played for Muddy Waters. _ 


TRANCELIKE POSSESSION 


The museum exhibit traces Son 
House’s nearly unbelievable journey 
through the blues. Along, with his friends 
Charley Patton and Willie Brown, Son 
House was the father of the Delta Blues, 
the man who most inspired Muddy 
Waters and Robert Johnson. His impas- 
sioned singing is one of the most intense 
experiences in the blues, and to many who 
witnessed House playing, he seemed like 
a man possessed. 

Thrashing away on his National steel 


guitar, House would launch himself into 
the blues with an intensity that seemed to 
put him in a state of trancelike possession, 
as if he were having a seizure — a musi- 
cal seizure that would, in later years, 
deeply move his listeners in New York 


coffeehouses and European capitals. 
When he was a young man, Son House 


preached in Baptist churches, and for the 
rest of his life, he found himself torn 
between the emotional extremes of preach- 
ing in church or “preaching the blues,” as 
he called it. He turned away from his call- 
ing as a Baptist preacher, but often felt 
intense anguish over his choice to leave 
that calling to play the blues. 

The museum displays many of Dick 
Waterman’s wonderful photos of Son 
House following his “rediscovery” by 
blues scholars in the early 1960s. Back in 
the 1930s, Son House had made a few 
classic blues recordings for Paramount 
Records, and then was recorded by folk- 
lorist Alan Lomax in 1941-1942 for the 
Library of Congress. The museum even 
has on display the old, rusted sign from 
Clack’s Grocery, where Lomax recorded 
Son House on Sept. 3, 1941. 

After those few tantalizing recordings, 
Son House left the scene and seemed to 
fade away into oblivion. He recorded 
nothing further, and even set his guitar 
aside for decades. If anything, his disap- 
pearance into obscurity only made his leg- 
end all the more compelling. 

Then, in 1964, at the height of the folk 
revival, three young blues researchers, 
Dick Waterman, Nick Perls and Phil 
Spiro, discovered House living quietly in 
Rochester, New York, and convinced him 
to take up the blues he had laid aside 
more than 20 years earlier. Waterman 
managed Son House for the rest of his 
life, getting him a recording contract with 
Columbia Records, and arranging appear- 
ances at the renowned Newport Folk 
Festival, the New York Folk Festival, 
Carnegie Hall, and the college and coffee- 
house circuits. In 1967, House made 
greatly heralded concert appearances in 
Europe, as part of the American Folk 
Blues Festival. 

Son House is very strong medicine, not 
for everyone, and perhaps not a starting 


point for those just getting into the blues. 

But it is mesmerizing to listen to that 
rasping, rough-hewn voice, so loud and 
soulful it could lift your spirits or wake 
the dead. It’s a paradox to say his music 
can lift your spirits, though, because he 
sang about the real, downhearted blues, 
the blues as felt by someone who knew 
sorrow and torment all too well. 

“Some people tell me 

the worried blues ain’t bad 

But it’s the worst old feeling, 

Lord, I ever had.” 

His music expressed all the loneliness 
of the human condition, the heartrending 
sense of loss. 

“Don’t a man feel bad 

when the Good Lord’s sun go down? 

He don’t have nobody 

to throw his arms around” 

House sang those words in “Walkin’ 
Blues.” But things grew dramatically 
worse for him one day when he stopped 
walking, laid out flat by strong drink. 


FROSTBITTEN AND BLUE 


One freezing night in January 1970, 
Son House walked home after a night 
drinking in a Rochester bar, according to 
a new biography of House by Daniel 
Beaumont entitled, Preachin’ The Blues: 
The Life and Times of Son House. 

He passed out and crumpled, uncon- 
scious, on the side of the road and lay 
unconscious in the snow all night until 
someone found him lying there and called 
for an ambulance. 

House was in the hospital for several 
days, and when he was released, his hands 
were so badly frostbitten that he missed 
out on the greatest career opportunity of 
his life. The famed British blues musician 
Eric Clapton loved Son House’s music 
and: wanted him as the opening act for 
Clapton’s concert with Delaney and 
Bonnie at the Fillmore East. 

According to Beaumont’s biography, his 


manager had to turn down playing at the 
Clapton concert because House’s hands 


were too severely damaged. Beaumont 
writes that, as a result of this misfortune, 
“House missed what would have undoubt- 
edly been the biggest performance — and 
payday — of his career, losing out on the 
ringing endorsement of Eric Clapton, an 
endorsement that would have sent legions 
of Clapton’s fans to the record stores in 
search of Son House’s recordings.” 

In his later years, Son House stopped 
performing, and he died in Detroit in 
1988. On his grave there is a picture of 
House holding his National steel guitar, 
and this inscription: “The Father of the 
Blues.” On one side of his gravestone is a 
haunting song lyric that says it all: 

“Go away Blues, go away, 

and leave poor me alone.” 

On the reverse side of House’s grave is 
Dick Waterman’s description of House 
singing: “It was as if he went into a trance 
and somehow willed himself to another 
time and another place.” 

Waterman managed so many promi- 
nent blues stars, and heard so many oth- 
ers, but he would always say that House’s 
performances were the most majestic of 
all. Waterman believes House is at the 
very top of the Blues pantheon, and it is 
tremendously moving to read this tribute 
he had inscribed on his friend’s grave: 

“Other blues singers, great in their own 
way, would watch Son House sing the 
blues and just shake their heads. He was 
the benchmark of their artistry. He was the 
measuring stick by which blues singers are 
to be forever judged. On October 19, 1988, 
every blues singer in the world moved up 
one place in the rankings. There was a 
vacancy at the very top.” 

Waterman’s beautifully illustrated 
book Between Midnight and Day: The 
Last Unpublished Blues Archives, has 
highly evocative photographs of the blues 
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musicians Waterman has worked with, 
along with his personal memories. In 
2000, Waterman was inducted into The 
Blues Hall of Fame for his fine work 
managing blues musicians. 


ABE’S BBQ AND ELVIS 


That night, we drove back to the 
Crossroads and ate dinner at Abe’s BBQ, 
a renowned barbecue restaurant that has 
been located at the Crossroads since 1937. 
Among all the music-themed posters we 
saw a photo of Elvis Presley. 

When Ellen innocently asked if Elvis 
was supposed to have eaten there, she was 
quickly assured that Elvis enjoyed eating at 
Abe’s, and that led to several customers 
sharing their Elvis stories. I mentioned this 
earlier, but one of the best surprises on this 
trip was the warmth and friendliness of so 
many people we met in Mississippi. 

Even so, this night was really special. 
A banker and his schoolteacher wife, and 
two truckers who seemed to know more 
about Mississippi music than many of the 
museum guides we’d met, began regaling 
us with stories about Elvis. I could have 
listened all night long, and we almost did. 

These Mississippians were knowledge- 
able about blues, rock, gospel, country 
and soul music. They talked about the 
diverse kinds of music that originated in 
Clarksdale and up north in Memphis, and 
what a melting pot for music the South 

really is. All these kinds of music and 
musicians influenced and inspired and 
taught one another, and the South mixed 
all these different ingredients into bril- 
liantly inventive new combinations. 

When we mentioned that we were dri- 
ving into Memphis right after dinner, we 
were told with great enthusiasm to check 
out the Stax Soul Museum, the Memphis 
Rock and Soul Museum, the legendary 
Sun Studio — and Graceland. At that 
point, Graceland was not even on our 
schedule. I wanted to see the Stax soul 
museum and hear music at the B.B. King 
Club in Memphis. I soon discovered how 
much Elvis is revered in Memphis. 

With great passion, sincerity and 
knowledge, the truck drivers, and the 
banker and his wife, described Presley’s 
music, his life, his generosity to charities, 
the gold records lining two long corridors 
in his home at Graceland. They described 
Presley’s musical versatility, not just in 
jumpstarting rock and roll, but also his 
love of singing the blues, ballads, country 
and especially, gospel. I was told that Elvis 
had as many gold records for Gospel 
recordings as for rock and roll at Graceland 
and that I must go see them. 

So Ellen and I listed all the museums 
and blues clubs we wanted to see in 
Memphis, and we asked the diners at 
Abe’s what we should see: “GRACE- 
LAND!!!” was the unanimous answer. 

After a few hours of driving, we got into 
Memphis a little before midnight, feeling a 
bit downcast because we’d have to wait 
until morning to see anything. Wrong! 
Beale Street was still jumping, and in the 
next three hours, we bought Blues CDs and 
T-shirts at the B.B. King store on Beale 
Street, and then went next door into B.B. 
King’s, a restaurant, bar and blues club that 
is a monument to how much lasting impact 
his music has in Memphis. 

Then we went across Beale Street to 
the Blues Hall Juke Joint and spent the 
next two hours entranced by the high-spir- 
ited blues of The Memphis Blues Masters. 
It was nearly a perfect place to hear live 
blues, in this overcrowded club whose 
walls vibrated as the thunderous guitars, 
keyboards, drums and saxophone wailed 
out glorious renditions of “Soul 
Serenade” and “Down Home Blues.” 

The Blues Masters locked into superb, 


tight rhythms, and then, one by one, each 
member. of the band stepped forward to 
take solos. The lead guitarist killed me, a 
big, overweight guy dressed in way, way 


casual attire, and looking and acting even 


more casual than his clothes. He strides 
nonchalantly up to the mike, so laidback 
he’s the opposite of charismatic, and then 
just lets loose with lightning-fast, explo- 
sive guitar runs that had the entire bar 
breaking into applause. 

Then their small, very thin saxophonist, 
a very young African-American man 
dressed in a vest, very neat clothes, and 
eyeglasses, looking like an honor student 
instead of a bluesman, starts walking all 
thorough the bar, playing the most slinky, 
sensuous, sax solos imaginable, stopping 
and swaying and playing right up against 
several of the bar patrons, to their delight. 

That did it for me. I went up while they 
were playing and bought their self-titled 
CD, “Memphis Blues Masters,” and as I 
walked back to my chair the lead vocalist 
thanked me, and then absolutely made this 
whole trip down the blues trail a thing of 
glory and wonder for me by performing 
an exquisite rendition of Otis Redding’s 
“Sitting on the Dock of the Bay.” Dock of 
the Bay has always been my number-one 
anthem, the song of my soul, along with 
the Beatles, “Strawberry Fields Forever.” 

I couldn’t have been happier at that 
moment. The lead singer sang Redding’s 
song so powerfully it made my joy all the 
greater. Otis’s immortal song was his last 
hit single, released just after his death at a 
terribly young age in a plane crash. 

Otis sings about leaving his home in 
Georgia to come all the way to the San 
Francisco Bay because he “had nothing to 
live for.” But even after traveling 2,000 
miles from home, he finds that, “nothin’s 
gonna come my way.” So now, the dock 
of the Bay is his only home. He’s home- 
less, and as he watches the tides roll away 
out into the vast distance of the ocean, he 
sings a line as blue as the waters: “This 
loneliness won’t leave me alone.” I love 
that line, sing it again: “This loneliness 
won’t leave me alone.” 

Then, strangely enough, in the middle 
of this lamentation and this loneliness, he 
finds his liberation. He realizes he may 
not fit in anywhere, ever, but in his stark 
loneliness, he discovers his own freedom 
to be truly himself. He can’t slave away 
for others, or conform to what others 
want, or fit into society, and that seems 
like a lonely kind of abandonment. 

Yet, Redding’s song always brings me 
joy. The singer feels loneliness to the bot- 
tom of his soul, but when he realizes he 
doesn’t fit in anywhere, and never will, he 
understands he is completely free to be 
himself, and no one can order him around. 
He is free to wander and daydream and 
watch the tides roll away. 

“Looks like nothing’s gonna change. 
Everything still remains the same. 

I can’t do what ten people tell me to do. 
So I guess I’ll remain the same.” 

The last two lines always seem like a 
triumph. “I can’t do what ten people tell 
me to do, so I guess I’ll remain the same.” 
It’s all about the freedom of the individual 
soul, a hard-won freedom found in the 
middle of alienation and aloneness. 

RECEIVED IN GRACELAND 

When Ellen and I had first arrived in 
Memphis after 11 p.m., we’d already 
found that all the hotels and motels didn’t 
have any vacancies. We decided at the 
time just. to enjoy ourselves anyway, but 
now it was 3 a.m., and that decision didn’t 
seem as brilliant as before. 

We ended up driving down anonymous 
streets and freeways in the dark, bleary- 
eyed from lack of sleep, no idea where we 
were, no motel in sight, in a city our 
friends at Abe’s BBQ in Clarksdale had 
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warned us was “dangerous at night.” 
Finally, we saw a motel that had a 
quote from John Lennon on its main sign: 
“Before Elvis, there was nothing.” That 
felt like an omen. So, we entered the 
motel’s office and found a lavish, adoring 
shrine to Elvis, adorned with his memo- 
rabilia. The motel had one vacant room, 
and as we sank into exhausted sleep, I 
wondered why a motel in the middle of 
nowhere would have an Elvis theme. 
When we woke up the next morning, 


we found out why. We had unknowingly 


ended up on Elvis Presley Boulevard, and, 
as unbelievable as it seemed, we were 
only one block away from Graceland! 

Paul Simon’s song had been echoing in 
my mind for days. Now it really resounded: 

“I’ve reason to believe 

We all will be received in Graceland.” 

With this kind of providential sign, we 
had to go pay our respects at Graceland. 

Presley bought the pretty mansion with 
white columns in part because he’d 
promised his parents they could live there, 
and in part to find a protective space from 
the pressures of celebrity. 

It was nowhere near as lavish (let alone 
decadent) as I’d heard. To be sure, there 
were rooms with stained-glass peacocks 
and a baby grand piano, pool tables and 
chandeliers, and the so-called “Jungle 
Room” with a small, indoor waterfall. By 
today’s garish standards for celebrity 
homes, Graceland is not that remarkable. 

But for music lovers, Graceland is 
truly special. Videos about Presley’s 
musical accomplishments play on the 
tour, and there are displays showing his 
music awards. Graceland has an indefin- 
able aura, a vibration, that makes one feel 
how historical and masterful Presley’s 
music was, how iconoclastic and vital. 

Presley was one of the greatest singers 
of his generation, and he found many ways 
to creatively re-interpret and intermingle all 
the kinds of Southern music he had loved 
growing up. Presley’s genius was to create 
this innovative integration of Gospel music, 
country, rhythm-and-blues, rockabilly, and 
the blues, and blend them all into some- 
thing new and moving. 

When we toured the Memphis Rock 
and Soul museum later in the day, the 
exhibits there gave a very insightful look 
at how hard the poor white and black 
farmers and sharecroppers worked. It was 
the Depression and they were trapped in 
poverty, but these hardworking country 
people, black and white alike, played and 
mingled the blues, country music and 
gospel, and thereby brought to birth an 
incredibly creative musical legacy. 

How interesting that Jimmie Rodgers, 
the long-ago father of country music, and 
Elvis Presley, the incomparable vocalist 
who cross-fertilized the blues, country 
and gospel into a potent mixture called 
rock and roll, both came from Mississippi. 

Rodgers and Presley are two of the 
only white musicians who are respected 
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and admired as blues singers by many 
blues musicians. Rodgers was born and 
raised in Meridian, Miss., and was a rail- 
road worker who became known as the 
“Mississippi Blue Yodeler.” Presley was 
born into a poor family in Tupelo, Miss. 

Once again on this trip, I felt amaze- 
ment in contemplating Mississippi’s 
musical contributions to this nation. 

While still back at Graceland, Ellen 
and I had walked down the long corridors 
filled on both sides with Elvis’s gold 
records and other musical awards. We 
were both hushed and somewhat in awe in 
this corridor that felt like a sacred shrine 
to the music that had changed our lives. 

It was unexpectedly moving to see the 
gold records for “Jailhouse Rock,” 
“Heartbreak Hotel,” and “Don’t Be 
Cruel,” and it was nothing short of over- 
whelming to see the gold records stretch 
out so far ahead. The truck driver in 
Clarksdale the night before was right: 
Elvis had as long a line of awards for 
Gospel music as he did for Rock and Roll. 

I’d heard Elvis sing Gospel before, of 
course, but I found it very powerful to see 
how many Gospel awards he had, and to 
realize that he’d begun recording Gospel 
at a very early stage in his career. And he 
continued loving this music his entire life. 

Seeing all his Gospel records somehow 
prepared me to go outside and see the 
Meditation Garden where Elvis, his par- 
ents and grandmother are buried. A 
memorial flame shines brightly, and these 
words are inscribed nearby: “May This 
Flame reflect our never-ending respect 
and love for you. May it serve as a con- 
stant reminder to each of us of your eter- 
nal presence.” CaN 

I don’t want to get all supernatural and 
eerie about this, but I swear you can feel 
Elvis Presley’s spirit here. It moved me 


very profoundly, in a way I never would 


have expected. Maybe it’s because this 
Southern boy, this hometown hero, is 
loved so deeply by so many people in 
Memphis and Mississippi. Maybe all that 
love and adoration makes it feel as though 
Presley’s spirit is here in the air somehow. 

Maybe, I thought, Elvis’s music made 
such a big impact on so many people, that 
he’s now the patron saint of Memphis or 
something. I know that sounds so strange, 
and I never expected to feel that, but 
Graceland did something for me. 

The minute we concluded the tour, I 
almost ran to the gift store. I knew what I 
wanted. A box set of every Gospel song 
Presley recorded in his life has been 
newly remastered, so I bought that four- 
CD compilation, entitled “I Believe: The 
Gospel Masters.” It is absolutely extraor- 
dinary. I’d heard a few of his Gospel 
records before, but it is amazing to really 
explore this box set and hear how brilliant 
a Gospel singer Elvis truly is. 

I’ll always treasure his superlative, 
sensitive, heartfelt spirituals. And I'll 
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always believe. That’s the title of the first 


song on this beautiful set of music: ' 
“I believe for every drop of rain that falls 
A flower grows. 
- I believe that somewhere 
in the darkest night, 
A candle glows. 
I believe for everyone who goes astray, 
someone will come to show the way.” 
I'll always believe. And I have reason 
to believe we all will be received in 
Graceland. — 


A PorTRAIT OF AMERICA IN BLACK, 
WHITE AND BLUE — 
Looking back at our revelatory experi- 


ences on the Mississippi Blues Trail, I 
feel so much gratitude for the blues musi- 


cians who brought so much beauty into a 


country that too often treated them as sec- 
ond-class citizens. 

After our trip through Mississippi, Ellen 
and I toured the Birmingham Civil Rights 
Museum, and visited the 16th Street Baptist 
Church in Birmingham, Alabama, where 
four young women were killed in a racist 
bombing attack. We then visited the memo- 
rial to 40 martyrs of the civil rights move- 
ment created by the Southern Poverty Law 
Center in Montgomery, Alabama, and visit- 
ed Martin Luther King’s Dexter Avenue 
Baptist Church, where the Montgomery bus 
boycott was planned. The stories of the 


martyrs of the civil rights movement and _ 


the masters of blues music cast a great 
deal of light on each other. 

You cannot listen to the blues for long 
before you are confronted by the tragic 
history of racism, slavery, segregation and 
discrimination in America. When you 
reflect about this glorious, soul-stirring 
music created on plantations where some 
of the poorest, most oppressed people led 
lives marked by involuntary servitude and 
racial discrimination, it becomes impossi- 
ble not to feel sick at heart. 

When you enter the B.B. King 
Museum in Indianola, you see exhibits of 
the sharecroppers’ hard lives, and your 
heart sinks just thinking of so many lives 
damaged and distorted by poor schools, 
inadequate health care, shabby housing, 
violent racism and an unjust economic 
system rigged against the poor. It’s hard 
to confront the fact that millions of people 
now lost to history grew up suffering 
under this unfair and inhumane system. 

Above all, when you realize how truly 
brilliant this music is, and how profoundly 
it shaped the music of the world, it 
becomes impossible not to feel deeply 
ashamed that the music of the great blues 
masters wasn’t more widely respected in 
their native land. It is a disgrace that the 
blues is loved so deeply elsewhere, and 
ignored so thoroughly in its homeland. 

When Sonny Boy Williamson and 
Howlin’ Wolf and Muddy Waters and Son 
House toured Europe on the annual 
American Folk Blues Festivals in the 
1960s, they received the highest respect and 
reverence from adoring audiences through- 
out Europe. And the greatest musicians of 
the British Invasion unfailingly cited these 
American blues musicians as their heroes, 
their highest source of inspiration, their 
favorite musicians of all. 


‘THE SOUL OF MAN NEVER DIES’ 


The Rolling Stones refused to play on 
the television program Shindig unless 
their idol, Howlin’ Wolf also played. The 
Stones were at the height of their interna- 
tional fame, so their wish was granted. 
The five members of the Rolling Stones 
sat almost worshipfully at Howin’ Wolf’s 
feet when he sang, and Wolf was always 
grateful to the Stones for that. But that 
was the first and only time Howlin’ Wolf 
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ever performed on American television. 
And yet, Howlin’ Wolf was one of the 
most amazing blues musicians of our 
time. He had a wildly original vocal style, 
an exceptionally hard-rocking band, and a 
bunch of outstanding songs. When Sam 
Phillips, head of the legendary Sun 
Records, heard Howlin’ Wolf sing for the 
very first time, he knew he was the single 
most brilliant vocalist he had ever heard. 
Sam Phillips famously said about 
Wolf’s music: “This is for me. This is 


-where the soul of man never dies.” 


Phillips consistently called Howlin’ Wolf 
his greatest discovery of all — a remark- 
able level of praise. Why is it so remark- 
able? Because Phillips also recorded Elvis 
Presley, Johnny Cash, B.B. King, Roy 
Orbison, Carl Perkins, and Jerry Lee 
Lewis. Phillips helped launch the careers 
of the most exceptional musicians in 
America, and yet-he always said Howlin’ 
Wolf was the greatest of all. 

Think for a moment about how many 
times you’ve seen Elvis, Johnny Cash and 
Jerry Lee Lewis on television and radio, 
in movies and in newspapers. But in his 
native country, Howlin’ Wolf — who was 
revered in England and Europe — was 
virtually never on television, never in 
movies and remains almost unheard by 
mainstream audiences to this day. 

Millions of people have somehow 
remained unaware of the exceptional tal- 
ents of a Howin’ Wolf — an outcome of a 
racially divided society that has discrimi- 
nated against African Americans in so 
many fields of work, and ignored or belit- 
tled their accomplishments. It doesn’t have 
to be the intentional racism of an individual. 
Often, it is only the indirect effects of a 
racially divided society. But the damage 


‘done is just as real, just as severe, as if it 


were intentional. And, of course, sometimes 
it is very intentional. 

Sonny Boy Williamson was a leg- 
endary blues musician and songwriter, 
one of the very finest harp soloists and 
singers in the nation’s history. But as bril- 
liant as Sonny Boy Williamson was, he 
didn’t receive the acclaim he was due until 
he toured England and Europe as part of 
the American Folk Blues Festivals. In 
Europe, Williamson was lionized, treated 
as a musical genius by young rock musi- 
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cians and blues fans there. He received 
ecstatic levels of praise and love and 
applause in England, and it moved him 
deeply because he’d never received the 
acclaim he deserved in his own country. 

So Sonny Boy Williamson from 
Mississippi began dressing like an English 
gentleman, with a custom-made suit com- 
pete with umbrella and bowler hat, and an 


attaché case for his harmonicas. He loved 
England so much that when other US. 
blues musicians returned home after the 
tour, he stayed in England for months, 
giving concerts all over the country to 
rapturous reception. He was making plans 
to move to England. Unfortunately, before 
he could do so, he died in 1965, while on 
a visit home to Mississippi. 

Why did Sonny Boy fall in love with 
England and begin dressing like an 
English gentleman? Because they treated 
him like a gentleman there. He had to 
cross the Atlantic Ocean to find that level 
of respect and acceptance. His music was 
wildly loved by countless people in 
Europe, yet he was rarely heralded in his 
own land, the way he should have been. 


WATERS AND WINTER 


One story about Muddy Waters gives 
me hope for a better future. It’s appropri- 
ate that it’s about Muddy, because he was 
more than just a great musician who left 
the Mississippi Delta for Chicago and 
electrified the music of the entire world. 
He was also a man of great dignity and 
pride. He was a generous and magnani- 
mous man who helped so many musicians 
in his day, black and white. 

In the 1950s, Muddy Waters created 
the finest electric blues band of all, and, in 
terms of the music scene in Chicago, 
Muddy was a king. A few white kids 
named Paul Butterfield, Elvin Bishop and 
Mike Bloomfield wanted to play the 
blues, and when they showed they had 
great love for the music and a lot of talent, 
Muddy Waters was glad to share a stage 
with them. 

He could have seen them as competi- 
tors or even as white usurpers of his 
music, but instead he generously befriend- 
ed them. And he did more than play music 
with them — he helped protect and 
defend them. Muddy carried a great deal 
of weight in some of the tough bars on 


Chicago’s south side. Showing the decen- 
cy and generosity that moved him to help 
SO many musicians in the course of his 
life, Muddy staunchly defended their right 
to play,.and commanded everyone to 
leave them alone. 

Bloomfield, Butterfield and Bishop 
went on to form the highly successful Paul 
Butterfield Blues Band. A few years later, 
when Muddy’s career was experiencing a 
lull, Bloomfield and Butterfield worked 
with Muddy to create a very successful col- 
laborative album entitled, “Fathers and 
Sons,” a celebration of the Chicago blues. 

I love the thought behind that record’s 


title. It is so fitting and poignant because 


blues players like Muddy Waters, Little 
Walter and Howlin’ Wolf were the fathers 
handing down their beloved blues to the 
sons. And. it symbolically shows that black 
and white people can play in the same band 
and become part of the same familty. 
After a few more years went by, 
Muddy’s career went on a significant 


‘downturn in the mid-1970s. His albums 


weren’t selling, and his longtime relation- 
ship with Chess Records was severed. 
Things looked grim, but then Muddy was 
signed by Blue Sky records, and one of 
his biggest fans, Johnny Winter, the long- 
haired, albino, blues guitarist, was 
assigned to produce his next albums. 

Muddy and Johnny worked together as 
closely as father and son, and produced 
four great albums in a row that won 
Grammy awards, sold well, restored 
Muddy Waters’ reputation to perhaps its 
highest level, and helped him finally be 
financially comfortable. 

The first album that Waters and Winter 
worked on was “Hard Again” in 1977, an 
amazingly great comeback record that 
featured Muddy singing passionate 
vocals, Winters playing spectacular slide 
guitar, and longtime Muddy associates, 


James Cotton on harmonica and Pine Top 
Perkins on piano. The critics loved the 
album, it sold well, and it won a Grammy 


award in 1977. 

But to me, it’s a story about karma and 
respect and redemption. Muddy Waters 
did so much to invent a form of electric 
blues that inspired so many people. Like 
Sonny Boy Williamson, Muddy Waters 
often was more well-loved in England 
than in his homeland. 

In the early 1960s, when Waters was 
on top of the Chicago blues scene, this 
man who had lived in a tiny wooden cabin 
on a cotton plantation until he was 28, this 
man who worked for appallingly low 
wages of 22 cents an hour set by the white 
overseer, this man who had experienced a 
segregated society in Mississippi, this 
same man was unbelievably friendly and 
helpful and protective to Paul Butterfield 
and Mike Bloomfield, two white youth, 
when they came onto his turf. 

Sometimes, we reap what we sow. 
Johnny Winters had been completely 
inspired by Black blues musicians, and 
especially by Muddy Waters. Growing up 
albino and cross-eyed and long-haired in 
Texas, Winter was an outsider himself. 

When Muddy most needed help, 
Winter did a great job of producing his 
albums and playing guitar on them. The 
mood on the “Hard Again” record is exul- 
tant. Muddy never sang better and Johnny 
screams with delight as Muddy sings his 
classic, “Mannish Boy.” 

It sounds, for all the world, like Muddy 
Waters has fatherly affection for Johnny 
Winter when he says, “Play it, Johnny!” 
He sounds for all the world just like a 
proud father, so pleased when Winter 


takes off on a blistering blues solo. 


When Johnny Winter and Muddy 
Waters began touring with this well- 
received album, Muddy often introduced 
Johnny as “my adopted son.” 

Fathers and sons. A tale of Black, 
White and Blue in America. 


THE END 
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The Blues and the Struggle for Justice 


The Justice Blues flow like a 
river through the heart of our 
nation’s history. Blues for the 
oppressed and dispossessed. 
Blues for the broken-hearted 
and the just plain broke. 


by Terry Messman 


find myself immersed in one of the 
[se currents of the blues — blues 

for the downtrodden and destitute, 
blues for the oppressed and dispossessed, 
blues for the broken-hearted and the just 
plain broke. A current of music so power- 
ful that it’s like being swept away on the 
“flood waters of the Mississippi River. 

A mighty torrent of “Justice Blues,” as 
deep and powerful as the Mississippi 
itself, flows in a long, unbroken stream 
from the Depression-era blues of Bessie 
Smith, Blind Lemon Jefferson and Skip 
James all the way to the 21st century 
blues of Otis Taylor, Robert Cray and 
Charlie Musselwhite. 

As I’ve searched for songs of social jus- 
tice in the history of the blues, ve found 
anthems for the poor and homeless in every 
year and every decade since blues artists 
were first recorded in the 1920s. 

So many great blues musicians have 
spoken out against injustice and inequality 
that it always surprises me to read the 
books of scholars who maintain that the 
blues have little to do with social justice, or 
who ignore this crucial issue entirely. Many 
historical accounts even avoid examining 
the way that the blues were created by a 
people scarred by slavery, suffering under 
segregation and subjected to a system of 
involuntary servitude in the South. 

Yet, all through the nearly one hundred 
years of its recorded history, blues musi- 
cians have been striking the chords of 
compassion and crying out for justice. 
This may not be the major channel of the 
blues, but it is, nonetheless, a deep and 
inspiring current that has always helped 
hard-hit people get through tough times. 

When Bessie Smith recorded her pow- 
erful “Homeless Blues” in 1927, two 
years before the Great Depression, she 
became the first in an unbroken line of 
blues artists to hear the cry of the poor. In 
recent years, I’ve heard echoes of 
Bessie’s blues in the haunting homeless 
blues of Charlie Musselwhite and Robert 
Cray, and in the stinging social con- 
science of Otis Taylor. 

It is vital to understand why Otis 
Taylor’s modern blues, “Plastic Spoons,” 
a heartbreaking picture of hunger and 
poverty in 2014, echoes so strongly the 
“Hard Time Killing Floor Blues” of Skip 
James during the Great Depression. 


THE RIVER OF SONG 


For a hundred years, musicians have 
constantly sung the blues about the suffer- 
ing caused by hunger and homelessness, 
and have written compelling songs to 
awaken the nation to the cry of the poor. 

In The Land Where the Blues Began, 
folklorist Alan Lomax’s account of his 
journeys through the segregated South to 
discover and record blues musicians for 
the Library of Congress, he explains why 
the inequality of that long-ago era echoes 
the economic injustice of the present in 
such a striking way. : 

Lomax wrote, “Homeless and desperate 
people in America and all over the world 
live in the shadow of undreamed-of produc- 
tivity and luxury. So it was in the 
Mississippi Delta in the early part of this 
century. Boom times in cotton gave a hand- 
ful of planters easy riches, while the black 
majority who produced the cotton lived in 
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sordid shanties or roamed from job to job.” 
The blues were born on the fields of bru- 
tality. Lomax wrote, “The rebellious were 
kept in their place by gun and lynch laws, 
ruthlessly adminstered by the propertied.” 


“1? DONE CRYING” 


Robert Cray, a gifted blues guitarist 
with the deeply emotional vocal style of a 
soul singer, composed a deeply felt and up- 


to-the-minute blues about the homelessness . 


triggered by the interlocking disasters of 
unemployment and home foreclosures. 

“T’m Done Crying” is from Cray’s 2012 
release, “Nothin’ But Love.” In the CD 
liner notes, Cray explains, “I was writing 
about the recession, about people in 
America who are losing their homes, and 
the banks foreclosing on mortgages.” 

“I’m Done Crying” is a masterful piece 
of storytelling about a man who loses his 
job when the company relocates overseas. 
He then loses his house while unemployed 
— but refuses to lose his dignity. 

“T used to have a job 

but they shut it down. 

Put the blame on the union 

(like they alwaysdo) 

and now it’s in some foreign town.” 

In Oakland, countless well-paying, 
union jobs were lost due to plant closures. 
The runaway corporations got rich, the 
workers got shafted, and the unions got 
blamed. Many of those workers ended up 
in homeless shelters. Every word of 
Cray’s song happened in real life in 
Oakland — and all over America. 

“They took the house 

when I lost my job. 

Left us out in the street (yes they did).” 

Cray went beyond simply telling the 
outer truths about eviction and disloca- 
tion, and described the inner emotional 
truths of what it feels like to not only have 
your job and home stripped away, but to 
have your very identity erased. 

“T begged for mercy, called out in pain 

No one seems to hear me 

It’s like I don’t have a name.” 

It is that verse that struck home so pro- 
foundly. No matter how many times peo- 
ple may read the statistics about others 
losing their homes or jobs, it is always a 
shock when it happens to them. Then they 
find out that nearly no one cares, and that 
their lives no longer seem to matter. 

“It’s like I don’t have a name.” 

That one line captures this loss of soul 
in an unforgettable way. Cray ends the 
song by vowing that he is done crying and 
has no more tears. He sings out soulfully, 
defiantly: “You won’t take away my digni- 
ty ‘cause I am still a man.” 


When Cray performed that song in 
concert, it felt as if that one lyric had-beat- 
en down all the bankers and home mort- 
gage companies, all the heartless land- 
lords and the whole urban tragedy of 
homelessness. In a voice full of anguish, 
he showed us how the whole burden of 
plant closures and foreclosures had fallen 
on the shoulders of one lone man. 

Robert Cray and the late Stevie Ray 
Vaughan were largely responsible for the 
rebirth in popularity of the blues in the 
1980s and ‘90s. Cray is a five-time 
Grammy winner who plays beautifully 
melodic electric guitar, stinging yet 
smooth, and sings in a soulful voice that 
blues critic Bill Dahl says “recalls ‘60s 
great O.V. Wright.” (That works for me, 
because O.V. Wright is one of my 
favorite soul singers of all time, along 
with Aretha Franklin, Otis Redding, Etta 
James and the incomparable James Carr.) 

BLUES FOR THE HOMELESS CHILD 

Charlie Musselwhite is a mesmerizing 
master of the blues harmonica who was 
born in Mississippi, and grew up in 
Memphis where he played with blues leg- 
ends Furry Lewis, Big Joe Williams and 
Gus Cannon, before moving on to 
Chicago and playing with many of the all- 


time masters of the blues harp, including 


Little Walter, Sonny Boy Williamson and 
Big Walter Horton. 

Musselwhite’s first album, “Stand 
Back,” was released in 1967, and he has 
been one of the most acclaimed blues musi- 
cians ever since. Last year, I stood right 
next to the stage as he blasted out his blues 
harp in a small club in northern California. 
It was a thing of beauty to hear his com- 
mand of that amplified harmonica and his 
mellow, Memphis-accented vocals. 

On Musselwhite’s “Sanctuary” CD, he 
became a voice of sorrow and compassion 
for a generation of lost and abandoned chil- 
dren. “Homeless Child” is a solemn and 
soulful blues written by Ben Harper (who 
accompanies Musselwhite on guitar). 


As Musselwhite sings in a slow, 


melancholy voice, somehow you become 
aware of the unseen multitudes in the 
background of the song — and in the 
background of our cities — silently 
appealing for help that never arrives. 

“Nowhere here to call my home 

No one near to call my own 

All that’s left is for me to roam 

Somebody please, help me hang on.” 

In words that cut like a knife, 
Musselwhite lets you know that in mod- 
ern America, homelessness is a matter of 
life and death, and the life of a child on 
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_the street could end tomorrow. 


“Some will pass and some will stay. 
Is this the end or just one more day? 
Homeless child, homeless child, 

What is left for the homeless child.” 


THE BLACK WATER BLUES” 


~ On his “Delta Hardware” CD, recorded 
in the aftermath of Hurricane Katrina, 
Musselwhite sings the ominous “Black 
Water” about the deadly flood waters that 
inundated New Orleans. His voice is full 
of menace and gloom, like a prophet 
warning of a nation’s terrible downfall, 
yet it also is full of tender concern for the 
plight of Katrina’s victims. 

“Oh black water, our world is 

filled with tears.” 

Musselwhite’s song about the floodwa- 
ters has deep roots in the blues that stretch 
all the way back to Bessie Smith’s 
“Backwater Blues,” a song she wrote in 


1927 about the floods that reduced so many 


to homelessness. Bessie sang the 
“Backwater Blues” for the same reasons 
that Charlie sings the “Black Water” blues. 

“When it thunders and lightnin’ 

and when the wind begins to blow 

There’s thousands of people . 

Ain’t got no place to go.” 

Flash forward 80 years from Bessie’s 
blues, and Charlie Musselwhite sings that 
the black waters of Katrina’s floodtides 
are a “sign of our times.” After he sings 
that line, his mournful harmonica solo 
cries so movingly and rings through so 


‘many musical changes in the span of a 


minute that you understand why Delta 
blues legend Big Joe Williams called him 
one of the finest harp players of all time. 

Hurricane Katrina was a disaster for 
everyone in its path, but like many natural 
calamities, it struck with far more destruc- 
tive impact on poor and black people in 
New Orleans, who didn’t have the 
resources to flee the city, and who 
remained destitute and neglected for years 
afterwards. Echoing Bessie Smith’s song 
80 years earlier, Musselwhite’s song is a 
lamentation for the ones who had the 
least, yet were hit the hardest. 

“Poor people paying 

and rich folks fleeing. 

Black water, it’s a sign of our times.” 

Warning that the wreckage caused by 
Katrina is “just a shadow of what’s to 
come,” he sings out a doomstruck fore- 
boding that more black waters will flood 
the land — more calamities to come, 
more homelessness, more desperation. He 
sings the final warning like a prophet: 


“Oh black water lapping at your door 
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Otis Taylor is a unique artist who sings the blues about homelessness, 
hunger, slavery, lynchings, Native Americans, civil rights — and love. 
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Hello America, better get ready for more. 
Trouble, trouble all around here 
We're too tired to shed a tear.” 


THE INVISIBLE ONES 


One of the most remarkable songs on 
Musselwhite’s “Delta Hardware” record 
is “Invisible Ones,” a half-sung, half-spo- 
ken anthem for the homeless. 

I love that the song is not just an 
appeal for help, but is a cry for justice that 
breaks the vow of silence imposed by a 
society that chooses to remain in denial 
about the millions of poor and desperate 
people in our midst. Musselwhite gives 
“the invisible ones” a voice of their own 
to accuse the nation that has refused to 
even see their hungry children. 

They may be called the invisible ones, 
he sings, yet they “have been here all along, 
right next door.” Homeless people are in 
every city and every state of the nation, and 
they become invisible only because they 
are shunned. As Musselwhite sings, “You 
pass me right on the street, you just look 
away and down at your feet.” 

Our society has banished these invisi- 
ble ones from view and refused to hear 
their cries — even when they are hungry, 
homeless, and near death. 

“You don’t see us, you don’t even try 

Our children are hungry, 

you don’t hear them cry. 

‘Cause we are the invisible ones. 

The invisible ones, that you left die.” 

These lyrics are not delivered as they 
might be by a poet writing about poverty 
in the abstract, but rather as poor people 
themselves would sing them, in words 
that bite and confront and accuse, impo- 


lite words that break the silence and voice 
their anger and despair that their children 


are abandoned to suffer. 


Musselwhite sings knowingly about 
what nearly everyone who works with 
poor and homeless people has seen over 
and over again: the generosity and sharing 
that goes.on ia, this community,2His song 


knows all about this unexpected culture of 
sharing. The narrator declares that he is of 
“the working poor” and goes on to tell us 
what that means. 
“If you have a nickel, and I have a dime, 
If you are in need, I’d give you mine.” 

If there is sharing in the friendship cir- 
cles of the poor, there is cold indifference 
everywhere else. Still, the question arises: 
Why shouldn’t we ignore the disturbing 
sight of so many needy people? Why 
should we be our brother’s keeper? 

Musselwhite offers a stunning 
reminder: “On your front gate, you hung a 
sign.” At the front gate of America in 
New York harbor, we hung that sign on 
the Statue of Liberty: “Give me your 
tired, your poor, your huddled masses 
yearning to breathe free.” The sign, by 
poet Emma Lazarus, adds: “Send these 
the homeless, tempest-tossed to me.” 

Yet now, as Musselwhite sings, our 
nation refuses to provide a haven for the 
homeless, tempest-tossed ones. 

“But you don’t see us, 

you don’t even try 

We're the invisible ones 

who are left outside.” 


OTIS TAYLOR’S PLASTIC SPOONS 


Otis Taylor may be the most politically 
outspoken voice in the history of the 
blues. A 21st century blues artist with 
deep roots stretching all the way back to 
the country blues of the Mississippi Delta, 
Taylor is an imaginative multi-instrumen- 
talist who sings and plays guitar like the 
primal blues masters of old, but also cre- 
ates strikingly original rhythms on the 
banjo, electric mandolin and harmonica. 

As the creator of “trance blues,” Taylor 
is an innovator who remains rooted in the 
deep blues even as he also draws on folk 
and mountain music. 

In The All Music Guide to the Blues, 
Steve Leggett calls Taylor a “righteous, 
fire-breathing hybrid” of reggae musician 
Peter Tosh and Detroit bluesman John 
Lee Hooker. 

Legget wrote: “Otis Tay 


Gifted blues guitarist and soulful vocalist Robert Cray. 


ventional approach to the blues has made 
him one of the freshest and most innova- 
tive musicians to hit the genre in decades. 


His driving, modal arrangements and defi- 
ant, politicized subject matter make most 


other contemporary blues artists seem like 
watered-down popsters.” 

On his “Double V” CD, Taylor’s song, 
“Plastic Spoons.” is an intensely felt look 
into the eyes of a man and his wife 
weighed down by the double burden of 
old age and desperate hunger. As Taylor 
explains his song: “An elderly couple 
can’t afford prescription medicines unless 
they. resort to eating dog food.” 

Some might feel the song is just too 
emotional, on the verge of becoming melo- 
dramatic. Yet, nothing in this song is sensa- 
tionalized. Rather, it is one of those rare 
songs that refuses to turn away from hon- 
estly looking at the epidemic of hunger and 
misery among poor seniors in America. 

“Oh, the way they cry every night 

when he watches his wife, 

just about dinnertime, 

eating dog food on a plastic spoon. 

We can’t make the bills. 

Can’t make the bills anymore.” 

The instrumentation of “Plastic 
Spoons” is nearly unique in the annals of 
the blues. Otis Taylor sings and plays 

electric mandolin, his daughter Cassie 
Taylor plays bass, and Shaun Diaz and 
Lara Turner play cellos. Cellos and man- 
dolin on a blues record! 


THE REINDEER BLUES 


“Reindeer Meat” is a song equally as 
stark as “Plastic Spoons,” and it, too, 
examines the desperate food choices that 
confront hungry and homeless people. 

In his liner notes, Taylor writes: “At 
Christmastime, a homeless girl is certain 
she would never eat reindeer meat.” 

The song has some of the expected 
holiday imagery: “If you see Santa Claus 
walking.down the street, won't you put a 
penny in the can.” 

But it soon becomes clear that a home- 
less daughter has overheard her mother 
saying they won't even have food this 
Christmas. The.daughter. vows- that, 
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despite her family’s lack of food, she still 
won’t violate the spirit of the season. 


“Mama told me we ain’t got no food. 
Buti ain’t gonna eat no meat. 
Ain’t going to eat no reindeer meat 


especially on Christmas day.” 
THE BLUES AND THE SLAVE TRADE 


The blues began with the most massive 
and oppressive system of displacement 
and homelessness in American history — 
the slave trade. An estimated four million 
human beings were held in bondage by 
slaveowners at the time of the Civil War. 

In The Rough Guide to the Blues, Nigel 
Williamson wrote, “No account of the 
evolution of the blues could be complete 
without an overview of how millions of 
people were uprooted and displaced from 
their African homes and forcibly resettled 
in the Americas, and of the life of misery 
and hardship that awaited them there.” 

The plantation system in the Mississippi 
Delta “created one of the harshest systems 
of slavery, the world has ever seen — an 
unrelentingly punishing environment that 
gave birth to the blues,” Williamson added. 

B.B. King’s song, “Why I Sing the 
Blues,” examines the deepest historical 
roots of the blues. 

“When I first got the blues 

They brought me over on a ship 

Men were standing over me 

And a lot more with a whip. 

And everybody wanna know 

Why I sing the blues.” 

On his “Respect the Dead” album, Otis 
Taylor sings “Ten Million Slaves” in a 
voice nearly as broodingly intense as John 
Lee Hooker’s. The song describes the 
ordeal of millions of African people — 
his ancestors — who were put in chains 
and taken across the ocean on the Middle 
Passage to a land they had never seen. 

“Ten million slaves crossed that ocean, 

They had shackles on the legs. 

Food goes bad, food looks rancid 

But they ate it, anyway. 

Don’t know where, 

where they’re going. 

Don’t know where, 
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where they’ ve been.” 

British blues scholar Paul Oliver’s 
account of the origins of the blues in his 
book, Blues Fell This Morning, begins 
with a harrowing description of the slave 
system. “Over a period of three centuries 
men and women in the millions were torn 
from their African homeland, chained, 
shipped, sold, branded, and forced into a 
life of toil that only ceased when death 
froze their limbs. Their children worked 
in the fields from the day when they could 
lift a hoe to the day when they dropped 
between the shafts of the plow.” 

Millions of enslaved workers cleared 
the forests and swamps of the South, and 
then planted the vast acres of tobacco and 
cotton that enabled plantation owners to 
accumulate their enormous wealth. 

Countless human beings were sold in 
slave markets where children were cruelly 
separated from their parents, and hus- 
bands were stripped away from their 
wives, never to see one another again. 

Paul Oliver wrote that the enslaved 
laborers were “held in perpetual, unrelent- 
ing bondage on whom the South relied. 
On the results of their sweat and toil 
depended its economy.” 


TALL MANSIONS AND LITTLE SHACKS 


Neil Young once was subjected to an 
enormous amount of criticism for singing 
the undeniable truth about the slave sys- 
tem in his song “Southern Man.” I can’t 
for the life of me understand how he 
could have written a more accurate 
description of what was really at stake. 

By any historical and economic analy- 
sis, Young’s words are factually true and 
morally correct, laying bare the whole 
basis of the plantation economy in a few 
concise lines sung with fire and passion. 

“I saw cotton and I saw blacks, 

tall white mansions and little shacks. 

Southern man, when will you 

pay them back? 

I heard screaming and 

bullwhips cracking.” 

Young has it exactly right. The African 
people who were kidnapped from their 
homeland and forced to live in “little 
shacks” created the wealth of those living 
in the “tall white mansions” described in 
“Southern Man.” They were forced to 
labor from first light to the fall of night by 
brutal overseers with whips in hand. 

In “When Will We Be Paid,” their 
1969 movement anthem, the Staple 
Singers asked the same question that Neil 
Young asked: “When will you pay them 
back?” Mavis Staples sang out the truth: 

“We worked this country 

from shore to shore 

Our women cooked all your food 

and washed all your clothes 

We picked cotton and 

laid the railroad steel 

Worked our hands down to the bone 

at your lumber mill. 

When will we be paid 

for the work we’ve done?” 

Although the U.S. government officially 
apologized and made reparations for 

imprisoning Japanese-American citizens in 
internment camps during World War II, the 
Staple Singers remind us that the govern- 
ment has never made amends, or paid repa- 
rations, for the horrifying crime of slavery. 

Bondage and involuntary servitude 
didn’t end after the Civil War and the 
Emancipation Proclamation, but contin- 
ued without let-up for another 100 years, 
until Rosa Parks’ act of defiance sparked 
the Montgomery bus boycott, and that, in 
turn, helped to spark a rebellion that grew 
into the Freedom Movement. 

After slavery was outlawed in the 
United States, the sharecropping system 
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began, and a new form of exploitation and 
economic servitude began. 

The blues began as a song in the hearts 
of workers and prisoners laboring on the 
plantations and prison grounds of Texas, 
Alabama, Louisiana, Georgia and 
Mississippi. The blues is the beautiful art 
form created by a people that refused to 
let their voices be erased. 

In Deep Blues, one of the finest books 
about the emergence of the blues in the 
Mississippi Delta, Robert Palmer wrote 
that after the Civil War ended slavery, the 
sharecropping system “rapidly developed 
into a kind of modern-day feudalism.” 

“In theory, the system was fair 
enough, but in practice it was heavily 
weighted against the blacks,” Palmer 
wrote. “At the end of a bad year, and most 
years seemed bad to some degree, the 
blacks wound up in debt.” Their debts 
were carried over into the next year and 
were used to keep the sharecroppers in 
perpetual servitude to the plantations. 

“Families that stayed on the same plan- 
tation year after year found that they sank 
deeper into debt regardless of how hard 
they worked,’ Palmer explained. 

The plantation system cleverly rigged 
the year-end economic calculations of the 
worth of a sharecropper’s cotton harvest in 
order to enrich plantation owners at the 
expense of poor tenant farmers. No share- 
cropper dared question this iniquitous sys- 
tem because the landowners could immedi- 
ately call on their armed overseers, and 
could also call on the entire apparatus of 
law enforcement to repress any defiance. 

At the same time, Southern officials 
enacted a comprehensive set of Jim Crow 
laws that imposed a system of white 
supremacy, enforced by cradle-to-grave 
racial discrimination and secretly 
strengthened by extrajudicial executions 
and other acts of terrorism carried out 
against the black populace by the Ku Klux 
Klan and lynch mobs. 

“The laws ostracized blacks and made 
them second-class citizens,’ wrote Nigel 
Williamson. “Formal sanctions blocked 
access to decent housing, jobs, schools, 
hospitals and public transportation, and 
ensured that African-Americans were kept 
unskilled, uneducated and living in pover- 
ty. Even in death, segregation continued: 
many morgues and cemeteries were 
white-only.” 

It is truly amazing that one of the most 
important and influential art forms in 
America — the strikingly original blues 
music that has spread around the globe 
and deeply influenced rock-and-roll, soul 
music, jazz and country — was created by 
the poorest and most oppressed black peo- 
ple living in one of the nation’s most 
impoverished regions. 

As Palmer writes in Deep Blues, “It’s 
the story of a small and deprived group of 
people who created, against tremendous 


“See that my grave is kept clean.” The gravestone of blues legend Blind Lemon Jefferson is located in Wortham, Texas. 


Charlie Musselwhite is a masterful blues harp player. 


odds, something that has enriched us all.” 
The blues were created by “the poorest, 
most marginal black people,” Palmer 
added. “They owned almost nothing and 
lived in virtual serfdom.” 

If ever a form of music has given a 
voice to the voiceless, it is the blues. This 
music that was first sung by an oppressed 
people locked away in rural isolation and 
held down in abject poverty — this music 


gave them a voice that spread across the » 


nation, then carried across the oceans to 
reach the farthest corners of the world. 

It is so important-today, when so many 
in our nation are once again trapped in 
poverty — hungry, homeless and aban- 
doned to live and die on the streets — that 
these voices are resurrected and heard 
once again as they sing about their hopes 
and dreams, their fears and nightmares, 
their quest for love and for social justice. 

Interviewed on “The House of Blues 
Radio Hour,” Ray Charles described how 
the blues are born in an oppressed and 
mistreated people. 

Charles said, “I think that the blues 
came from people having trouble. I think 
the blues came from people being mistreat- 
ed. I think the blues came from people hav- 
ing bad relations with their loved ones, or 
being mistreated or depressed or oppressed. 
The blues is a way of expressing how you 
feel inside; you can sing about it and you’re 
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getting it out of your system.” 

The civil rights movement also grew out 
of people “expressing how they feel inside” 
about being mistreated or oppressed. That is 
why the blues and the civil rights move- 
ment have always seemed linked in my 
mind, linked by the history of segregation, 
racism and poverty that gave rise to both of 
these movements. 

Just as I feel that the civil rights move- 
ment is the single most inspiring example 
of nonviolent resistance ever to arise in 
America, I feel that the blues and gospel 
music that grew out of the experience of 
black people in America are the most 
inspiring and influential forms of music. 

It is a paradox of the human spirit that 
the all-time blues classics of Charley 
Patton, Robert Johnson and Muddy 
Waters took root and flourished in the 
hard soil of the southern plantation sys- 
tem, while Son House, Bukka White and 
Robert Pete Williams created some of 
their most memorable blues after serving 
hard time in some of the most infamous 
prisons in the South. 


-LAUGHING TO KEEP FROM CRYING 
Sometimes, the blues can be a way of 
laughing in the face of disaster — “laugh- 
ing just to keep from crying,” as classic 
blues singer Virginia Liston described it 
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in her “You Don’t Know My Mind Blues” 
in the 1920s. 

Louisiana Red exemplifies this strain 
of the blues. A gifted singer and guitarist, 
and an imaginative and iconoclastic song- 
writer, Louisiana Red (born Iverson 
Minter) has written some of the blues 
most outspoken ‘political lyrics. He has 
also written some of the genre’s most 
darkly despairing songs and, strangely 
enough, some of the most hilarious. 

Death and poverty may be the least 
likely sources of laughter in the world. 
Yet the blues can transform even these 
mortal enemies of humankind and leave 
us “laughing just to keep from crying.” In 
“Too Poor to Die,” Louisiana Red works 
his verbal magic on our worst fears. 

“Last night I had a dream 

I dreamed I died 

The undertaker came 

to carry me for the ride 

I couldn’t affford a coffin 

Embalming’s kinda high 

I jumped off my death bed 

‘Cause I’m too poor to die.” 

Sadly enough, Louisiana Red, seem- 
ingly an ever-lasting fountainhead of cre- 
ative guitar work and socially conscious 
lyrics, died in 2012 when a thyroid imbal- 
ance caused him to fall into a coma. 

It is almost impossible to fathom this 
bluesman’s contradictions. His life began 
in tragedy. He grew up in an orphanage 
after his mother died of pneumonia just 
after he was born, and his father was the 
victim of a lynching by the Ku Klux Klan. 

So we can readily understand that 
Louisiana Red would be moved to write 
intense, autobiographical lyrics about 


growing up in an orphanage, ora searing . 


description of watching as his much-loved 
wife died of cancer in 1972. 

And we might also expect him to write 
profound songs about the many injustices 
he sees in the world around him. We 
might even try to understand his author- 
ship of a song entitled “Dead Stray Dog,” 
one of the most unnerving titles ever. 

All those expectations are more than 
met by Louisiana Red’s intensely felt and 
highly political body of work. In fact, he 
surpasses our political hopes with songs 
such as “Reagan Is for the Rich Man” and 
“Antinuclear Blues.” 

Blues critic Robert Sacre captures per- 
fectly this side of Louisiana Red’s music, 
writing in Music Hound Blues: “He is a 
specialist of introverted, intense perfor- 
mance, living his sad stories again and 
crying in true despair over emotionally 
charged guitar licks, well served by his 
great slide playing.” 

So that side of Red we can understand. 
But how are we to comprehend that some- 
one born in the midst of such tragedy also 
has created some of the most hilarious, 
astonishing and surrealistic blues lyrics? 

In an early song, “Red’s Dream,” he 
casts himself as the nation’s savior, travel- 
ing to the United Nations to straighten out 
the Cuban missile crisis. When a grateful 
U.S. president asks Louisiana Red to 
come to Washington, the bluesman tells 
the president that he can continue to run 
the country, but Red will run the Senate! 
And who will he appoint to the Senate to 
straighten out the nation? Blues artists!. 

“Oughta make a few changes 

with a few soul brothers in it. 

Ray Charles and Lightnin’ Hopkins 

And a guy like Jimmy Reed. 

Bo Diddley and Big Maybelle 

Be all I need!” 

But somehow, in this fickle world, 
Lightnin’ Hopkins and Big Maybelle were 
never appointed to the Senate, and 
Louisiana Red left America and lived in 
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Bessie Smith was the pre-eminent voice of the Depression. Her songs cried out 


against poverty (“Poor Man’s Blues”), homelessness (“Homeless Blues”), and the 
loss of poor people’s housing in Mississippi floods (“Backwater Blues”). 


Germany until his death in 2012. He 
became another member of the small 
community of expatriate bluesmen who 
relocated to Europe and found a better 
home for their brilliant blues overseas. 


“WHEN YOU’RE DOWN AND OuT’”’ 


The pre-eminent voice of the 
Depression era may have belonged to 
Bessie Smith, the Empress of the Blues, 
as she sang, “Nobody Knows You When 
You’re Down and Out.” Winning acclaim 
as the first major blues vocalist, she 
recorded songs that cried out against the 
injustice of poverty (“Poor Man’s 
Blues”), homelessness (“Homeless 
Blues’), the loss of poor people’s housing 
in Mississippi floodwaters (“Backwater 
Blues”), and the prison system (“Jail- 
House Blues’’). 

In 1929, when the nation began plum- 
meting into the Great Depression, Bessie 
Smith recorded one of her most well-loved 
songs, “Nobody Knows You When You’re 
Down and Out,” written by Jimmy Cox. 

In his second inaugural address, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt said, “I 
see one-third of a nation ill-housed, ill- 
clad, ill-nourished.” The millions of peo- 
ple who were ill-housed, ill-clad and ill- 
nourished could feel in their bones the 
truth of what Bessie Smith roared out: 

“Nobody knows you 

when you’re down and out. 

In my pocket, not one penny 

And as for friends, 

well I don’t have any.” 

There is something haunting today in 
listening to this long-gone blues singer 
performing a song about the poverty and 
misery that affected millions of people 
early in the last century — and then real- 
izing that the song is just as timely and 
meaningful in 2017 as it was in 1929. 

Bessie Smith’s powerful voice 
enthralled a generation, and her beautiful- 
ly expressive singing earned her the title 
“Empress of the Blues.” Her enduring 
music was vastly influential to latter-day 
singers, including Billie Holiday, Aretha 
Franklin, Dinah Washington, Janis Joplin, 
Big Maybelle and Koko Taylor. Janis 
Joplin said of Bessie Smith, “She showed 
me the air and taught me how to fill it.” 

Even though there is supposed to be an 
unbridgeable division between gospel 
music and the blues, Mahalia Jackson, the 
most legendary gospel vocalist of all, lis- 
tened intently to Bessie Smith. 

Mahalia said, “Bessie was my favorite, 
but I never let people know I listened to 
her. Mamie Smith, the other famous blues 
singer, had a prettier voice, but Bessie’s 
had more soul in it. She dug right down 
and kept it in you. Her music haunted you 
even when she stopped singing.” 

Mahalia Jackson added that even 
though she didn’t sing the blues herself, 


people have to understand what the blues 
meant to African Americans in Bessie 
Smith’s era. Black people all over the 
South “kept those blues playing to give us 
relief from our burdens and to give us 
courage,” Jackson explained. 

The “classic blues singers” such as Ma 
Rainey, Ida Cox, Sippie Wallace, Alberta 
Hunter and Bessie Smith achieved wide- 
spread renown in the early 1920s. 

The “classic blues singers” were often 
backed, not by the guitars and harmonicas 
of the country blues, but by jazz and 
vaudeville-based musicians playing 
pianos, saxophones, cornets, trombones, 
trumpets and tubas. And they often per- 
formed on vaudeville stages or in theaters 
or tent shows, rather than in the juke 
joints, street corners, plantation dances, 
and country picnics where wandering 
country blues artists usually played. 

Although this first era of recorded 
blues music was a far cry from what 
would later become known as the blues, 
the finest of the classic women vocalists 
gave a deeply felt expression of the emo- 
tional heart and soul of the blues. 

Bessie Smith began singing with the 
great blues pioneer Ma Rainey beginning 
in 1912, and then recorded her first songs 
in 1923. Smith was often backed by some 
of the finest jazz musicians of the era, 
revolving ensembles’that could include 
pianists Fletcher Henderson and James 
Johnson, Louis Armstrong on cornet, 
Bennie Goodman on clarinet, Charlie 
Green and Jack Teagarden on trombones. 

BESSIE’S ‘HOMELESS BLUES” 

In 1927, Bessie Smith recorded 
“Homeless Blues,” a song written by 
Porter Grainger that still has the power to 
chill us with the life-threatening finality 
of homelessness. “Homeless Blues” is a 
lamentation about the massive dislocation 
and loss of life caused when the 
Mississippi River would periodically 
flood, leaving thousands of people home- 
less or drowned. These calamities hit the 
poor with especially severe impact, just as 
Hurricane Katrina did in New Orleans. 

In the song, Smith cries out in sorrow 
that her mother and father were drowned 
in the flood, and her own home was 
destroyed. It was only a “plain old two- 
room shanty,” Bessie sings, “But it was 
my home sweet home!” 

Countless African Americans in the 
Deep South lived in exactly those kinds of 
two-room shanties while doing back- 
breaking labor as sharecroppers in an eco- 
nomic system that was rigged to keep 
them in bondage. Yet, it is still deeply 
moving when she speaks of her love for 
the only home she has known. 

The next verse is unforgettable, two 
short, stark lines that express the singer’s 


nearly bottomless suffering over the loss 
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of her home and her parents. The singer 
equates homelessness with death. 

“Homeless, yes, I’m homeless, 

might as well be dead! 

Hungry and disgusted, 

no place to lay my head!” 

As sad as those words are, she trans- 
forms them into an.outcry of defiance, 
shouting out her anger at the floodwaters, 
and the injustice of homelessness and lost 
lives. She concludes with a fervent wish 
that she could spread her wings and fly 
away from this land of poverty. 

“Wish I was an eagle, 

but I’m a plain old black crow, 

I’m gonna flap my wings and leave here, 

and never come back no more!” 

This is a very powerful image of flying 
away forever and never coming back to 
this landscape of loss. In her broken- 


hearted longing to flee, she dreams of 


leaving behind the Mississippi River’s toll 
of death and destruction, and escaping the 
all-too-prevalent hardships of the South. 
A deeper symbolism is also at work 
here. In her book, Who Set You Flowin’: 
The African-American Migration 
Narrative, Farah Jasmine Griffin offers a 
revealing insight into the powerful sym- 
bolism at work in the contrast between the 
eagle and the “plain old black crow.” 


As a black woman, Bessie Smith defines * 


herself as a plain black crow, “in opposition 
to another symbol of American freedom, 
the eagle,” Griffin writes. “In the guise of 
the crow, she asserts her intention to flee 
the South, the land of injustice. The image 
of the crow is packed with cultural signifi- 
cance for Smith’s audience.” 

After Reconstruction, the phrase “Jim 
Crow” was used to describe the segrega- 
tion laws of the South. Griffin writes, ‘““The 
notion of Jim Crow as a lost black soul is 
especially fitting in the context of the 
‘Homeless Blues.’ The persona as ‘an old 
black crow’ is at once conflated with the 


image of lost Africans on the American 
landscape, as well as the image of the 


South’s system of racial apartheid.” 
POOR MAN’s BLUES 


Bessie Smith was one of the most popu- 
lar blues singers of her generation, and it 
may seem incongruous, in light of her com- 
mercial success, lavish stage shows and 
glamorous costumes, that she sang songs 
that cry out against homelessness and eco- 
nomic injustice. Yet she knew full well the 
conditions of poverty and misery that she 
described in her song “Poor Man’s Blues.” 

Born in Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
Bessie Smith lost both parents at an early 
age, and faced, along with two brothers 
and three sisters, a period of poverty, 
hardship and insecurity for many years. 

In “Poor Man’s Blues,” she asks 
“Mister Rich Man” to develop a con- 
science about the plight of the poor. 

“Open up your heart and mind. 

Give the poor man a chance. 

Help stop these hard, hard times.” 

She is even more outspoken and class- 
conscious in describing the vast economic 
gap between the rich man’s wife in her 
mansion, and the hunger and desperation 
that women in poor households were fac- 
ing. She exposes this economic disparity 
between rich and poor in very personal 
terms, and her song becomes a populist 
appeal for economic justice. 

“While you living in your mansion 

You don’t know what hard time means. 

Oh, working man’s wife is starving 

Your wife is living like a queen.” 

BLIND LEMON’S BLUES 

The transition from the era of Bessie 
Smith to Blind Lemon Jefferson marks a 
major transformation in the very identity of 
the blues. In the 1920s, the Texas-based 
singer, songwriter and guitarist Blind 
Lemon Jefferson was the first of the male 
blues musicians to become a major star. His 


ascendance marked the passage from the 
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~ era of classic female blues singers to a new 
era of country blues musicians who would 
define the blues for all time to come — 
those lonely and legendary figures who 
stalked the South, singing their haunting 
and passionate blues on street comers, juke 
joints and levee camps. 


Country blues singers would become 


the outsized figures of myth for genera- 
tions to come: Robert Johnson, Charley 
Patton, Son House, Sleepy John Estes, 
Tommy Johnson, Bukka White, Skip 
James, Blind Willie Johnson, Furry Lewis, 
et al. The first major recording artist, and 
one of the most influential among this 
highly select coterie of country blues 
artists, was Blind Lemon Jefferson. 

In marked contrast to the elaborate stage 
shows of the classic blues singers traveling 
with a large entourage of musicians and 
dressed in luxurious costumes and glittering 
jewelry, Blind Lemon Jefferson began his 
life as a street singer, traveling on foot 
through dusty little Texas towns and then 
throughout the South, performing on street 
corners and at country picnics, house par- 
ties and beer joints, singing his self-written 
blues songs in a haunting and high-pitched 
voice, accompanying himself with a highly 
complex and unique guitar style. 

Although he later would become one 
of the most successful blues artists of his 
time, the blind street musician led a rough 
and lonely life in his early years, wander- 
ing as widely as a hobo, despite his blind- 
ness, and constantly traveling to ever-new 
street corners to sing to strangers. 

In “Lonesome House Blues,” Jefferson 
evoked the endless footsore wanderings of 
an itinerant country bluesman in one bril- 
liant line: “I got the blues so bad, it hurts 
my feet to walk.” That one poetic line 
captures perfectly the tough road facing 
countless homeless people today. 


BROKE AND HUNGRY BLUES 


Some of Jefferson’s songs reflect this 
hardscrabble existence and chronicle the 
bleak conditions of his own life — and 
the lives of many of his listeners in rural 
areas and little towns in Texas, Louisiana 
and Mississippi in the 1920s. In the open- 
ing verse of his “One Dime Blues,” he 
sings perceptively about this hand-to- 
mouth existence in the rural South: 

“T’m broke and I ain’t got a dime. 

I’m broke and I ain’t got a dime. 

Everybody gets in hard luck sometime.” 

“One Dime Blues” was written in 1927 
as America was about to enter the 
Depression. An entire nation would soon 
learn the truth of Jefferson’s lyric: 
“Everybody gets in hard luck sometime.” 

Similarly, Jefferson’s “Broke and 
Hungry Blues” begins with just about as 
downcast a description of the effects of 
poverty on the soul as can be imagined. In 
part, the song is a come-on, since even the 
shabbily dressed and down-and-out need 
love, too. Yet, this man’s very soul seems 
worn to shreds. 

“I’m broke and hungry, 

ragged and dirty too 

I said I’m broke and hungry, 

ragged and dirty too 

Mama, if I clean up 

can I go home with you?” 

The only words more desolate than 
those are the heartbreaking words that fol- 
low immediately after: 

“Tm motherless, fatherless, 

sister and brotherless too.” 

Just as Bessie Smith sang with real 
compassion about the fate of the countless 
people left homeless or dead after the 
massive floods of the Mississippi, 
Jefferson sang with empathy about the 
thousands of people made homeless by 
the “Rising High Water Blues.” He draws 


Memphis Minnie was a fine blues singer and powerful guitarist. Her song “Outdoor. 
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Blues” is a chilling account of being condemned to live outside in the dead of winter. 


an understated yet poignant picture of 
thousands of dispossessed people looking 
disconsolately down on the ruined homes 
in their flood-ravaged towns. 
“People, since it’s raining, 
it has been for nights and days 
Thousands of people stand on the hill, 
looking down where they used to stay.” 

Utilizing an almost cinematic perspec- 
tive, Jefferson then transports his listeners 
from their position on a hilltop looking 
down at the plight of thousands of people, 
to a close-up from the point of view of 
one family with frightened children crying 
about being left homeless. 

“Children stand there screaming: 

Oh mama, we ain’t got no home.” 

The song ends with the backwater ris- 
ing and coming in the windows and door 
of the singer’s own home. He can only 
pray for deliverance. 

“The backwater rising, 

come in my windows and door 

I leave with a prayer in my heart, 

backwater won’t rise no more.” 

Blind Lemon Jefferson’s most famous 
song is a magnificent meditation on mor- 
tality and death, “See That My Grave Is 
Kept Clean,” recorded later by everyone 
from Bob Dylan to B.B. King. 

“Well it’s one kind favor Pll ask of you. 

Lord, it’s one kind favor I'll ask of you. 

See that my grave is kept clean.” 

Even. while contemplating death, 
Jefferson is sure to express an instinctive 
sympathy for the “poor boy” that he him- 
self had once been — and that many of 
his listeners in the little towns in Texas 
and the Mississippi Delta still were. 

“Have you ever heard 

them church bells tone? 

Have you ever heard 

them church bells tone? 

Then you know that the poor boy 

is dead and gone.” 

In that heartrending final stanza, 
Lemon’s guitar rings ominously, like a 
church bell, every time he asks if we’ve 
ever heard a church bell tone. 

Never ask for whom the bell tolls. It 
tolls for Blind Lemon. 

For he died while still a young man in 
his mid-30s on December 19, 1929, dur- 
ing a heavy Chicago snowstorm in highly 
mysterious circumstances, reportedly 
freezing to death or, in other accounts, 
collapsing of heart failure and dying alone 
in the wintry snowfall. He may have been 
abandoned in death by his hired driver. 

But one thing is certain. He was aban- 
doned after death; and his own grave was 
not kept clean, despite the haunting plea 


in one of his finest songs. 

Instead of his grave being kept clean, 
Jefferson was buried in an unmarked 
grave for nearly 40 years, until 1967, 
when a state historical marker was placed 
in the general area of his burial site in 
Wortham Black Cemetery in Texas. 

Finally, nearly 70 long years after his 
lonesome death, a new granite headstone 
was put up in 1997. Then, in 2007, the 
entire cemetery’s name was changed to 
Blind Lemon Memorial Cemetery. 


On his headstone are the final words of 
his elegiac song: 
“Lord, it’s one kind favor I'll ask of you. 
See that my grave is kept clean.” 


HARD TIME KILLING FLOOR BLUES 


Nehemiah “Skip” James was one of 
the most gifted, imaginative and utterly 
original voices to emerge from the state of 
Mississippi, and his delicately etched and 
sensitive art songs resemble very little 
else in the history of the blues. 

Skip James grew up near Bentonia, 
Mississippi, and he sang in a forlorn 
falsetto voice that, when accompanied by 
his eerie-sounding and distinctive guitar 
tuning, created a captivating body of work 
that is full of mystery and melancholy. 
Rarely have the blues sounded quite so 
deeply blue — so lonely and forsaken. 

Syl Carruthers wrote that “Skip James 
was born on June 21, 1902, in Yazoo, 
Mississippi, 30 years downwind of emanci- 
pation and 60 years south of Civil Rights.” 

A creative and sensitive blues artist, 
James composed a masterpiece in 1931 as 
America fell deeper into the Depression, a 
nationwide calamity that was even more 
unbearable for black people living in rural 
Mississippi, who already faced the worst 
racial discrimination in one of the most 
economically backward states in the nation. 

As bad. as conditions had been before 
the Depression, his “Hard Times Killing 
Floor Blues” makes it clear that the times 
are now immeasurably worse than ever 
before. In a melancholy, high-pitched 
voice, ghostly and despondent, James 
sings the blues for a nation. 

“Hard times here and everywhere you go 
Times is harder than ever been before.” 

Skip James’s father, E.D. James, was a 
minister and gospel singer. After a brief 
period in 1931 when Skip recorded 18 of 


' the most masterful and enduring record- 


ings in the history of the blues, the son 
followed in his father’s footsteps, entered 
the seminary and became an ordained 


‘Baptist minister, directing a gospel group 


and traveling. with his father’s ministry on 
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revival tours. 

When James composed “Hard Times 
Killing-Floor. Blues,” he was.not yet a. 
minister, yet his awareness of the life-and- 
death issues at stake as the nation plunged 
into the Depression led him to compose 
one of the most sensitively observed vers- 
es ever written about the oppressive sense 
of being locked out of heaven itself. 

“You know that people are drifting 

from door to door, 

Can’t find no heaven, 

I don’t care where they go.” 

This haunting image echoes down the 
ages — a timeless lament for the name- 
less, faceless multitudes forced out of 
their homes, reduced to riding the rails, 
searching fruitlessly for jobs, driven from 
door to door seeking handouts. And 
locked out of heaven itself. 

“Can’t find no heaven, I don’t care 
where they go.” The inescapable hope- 
lessness of being trapped on the killing 
floor of poverty has never been more 
powerfully expressed. Just after singing 
these poignant lyrics in that mournful 
voice, James begins humming hypnotical- 
ly in an eerie wordless moan that sounds 
comforting, like a consolation to the peo- 
ple caught on the killing floor. Yet those 
moans also convey an undertone of soul- 
deep sadness — a funeral hymn. 

Then he brings it all back home by 
making his forecast of hard times a highly 
personal warning, speaking directly to his 
listeners by using the word “you” for the 
first time in the song. In a solemn voice, 
James cautions that everyone is at immi- 
nent personal risk of joining the faceless, 
penniless crowds on the breadlines. 

“And you say you had money, 

you better be sure 

‘Cause these hard times will drive you 

from door to door.” 


MEMPHIS MINNIE’S OUTDOOR BLUES 

Memphis Minnie recorded “Outdoor 
Blues” in 1931 in the midst of the 
Depression, but instead of singing about 
the countless people cast out into home- 
lessness, she made the song more deeply 
affecting by writing and singing in the 
first person, telling the very personal story 
of just one woman abandoned outdoors in 
the dead of winter. 

Born Lizzie Douglas in Louisiana, 
Memphis Minnie was the most renowned 
blueswoman of the 1930s and 1940s. 
While Bessie Smith and the classic blues 
vocalists performed on the vaudeville 
stage, Memphis Minnie was a full-blown 
blues musician performing in juke joints 
in the South and later in Chicago clubs. 

She was not only a powerful singer, 
but also a fine blues guitarist, making her 
one of the only women in the early history 
of the blues to excel both as a singer and a 
guitarist. Big Bill Broonzy called 
Memphis Minnie the best woman guitarist 
he had ever heard, and wrote that she had 
bested both him and Tampa Red in a gui- 
tar-playing contest. mite 

“Outdoor Blues” is a chilling account 
of being condemned to live outside in the 
dead of winter. Memphis Minnie’s perfor- 
mance is so sympathetic that it makes you 
feel this woman’s desperate cold and her 
gnawing hunger. Every word in “Outdoor 
Blues” rings just as true in the experiences 
of homeless people today. 

The surpassing sweetness of her 
singing and her lilting guitar combine to 
make this song more touching. Her voice 
is so warm and appealing — so human- 
hearted — that it creates real empathy for 
the anguish of her heroine. 

It’s a stark wintry setting, and someone 
is stranded in the snow. 

“One cold night, I was out 

in the frost and snow. 

I didn’t have a penny. 

Lcouldn’t find no place to go.” 

Way down the street, the nearly frozen 
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woman sees a fire, but when she 
approaches, it vanishes like a mirage. 

“Before I could make it there 

to warm my hands, 

_the hobos had put it out.” 

With great skill and sensitivity, 
Memphis Minnie takes us inside the skin 
of the homeless woman. It feels like we 
are at her side on this bitterly cold night as 
she steels her courage to share a fire with 
the hobos. She makes us feel her bitter 
disappointment when the fire is put out. 
You can feel the bite of the frost when she 
sings again and again: “I was so cold, my 
feets was near about froze.” - 

Penniless in the snow, with nowhere to 
go, she knocks in desperation on some- 
one’s door. But “they wouldn’t accept my 
company” because her ragged clothes 
make her look like a hobo. The public’s 
intolerance for that ragged appearance is 
the number-one reason today why business 
owners try to banish homeless people from 
public spaces, and why so many people say 
they have compassion fatigue. 

Finally, an “old lady standing in the 
door” tells her “come in, daughter.” It 
may seem like a clichéd literary device, 
this happy ending, but it feels so real, like 
the return of life and hope and warmth in 
the middle of a pitiless, snow-covered 
street in the Depression. Rather than 
seeming like some kind of stock ending, it 
feels so human-hearted. 

It feels like Memphis Minnie’s song 
has offered the country a humane way to 
begin alleviating the suffering caused by 
homelessness. The old lady who calls her 
“daughter” and welcomes her inside her 
home has just written a prescription of 
compassion for an entire nation. : 

If that sounds far-fetched or overly 
sentimental, Dorothy Day founded her 
Catholic Worker program by inviting 
homeless people into the safe haven of 
hospitality houses in exactly the same 
spirit — and in the same era — as the 


“old lady” of Memphis Minnie’s song. 


Dorothy Day did it for real, true life. 
LONESOME RAMBLING BLUES 


Many people became homeless wan- 
derers during the 1930s and ‘40s, and 
there is a pronounced tendency in blues 
circles to romanticize those who end up 
“on the road again,” in the words of a 
great Canned Heat song. Riding the end- 
less rails, walking down the lonely high- 
ways, always moving on to the next hori- 
zon — the song almost writes itself. 

Yet, Memphis Minnie’s_ song, 
“Nothing in Rambling,” recorded in 1940, 
is more original in stripping away some of 
that mythology and painting a more dis- 
turbing picture of life on the endless road. 
It makes the lonesome highway look more 
like desolation row. 

People on the road in the Deep South 
were often subjected to police persecu- 
tion, and arrested on trumped-up vagrancy 
or trespassing charges. Many blues musi- 
cians and other penniless wanderers found 
themselves locked inside county jails. 
Memphis Minnie describes it all vividly. 

“T was walking through the alley 

with my hand in my coat. 

The police start to shoot me, 

thought it was something I stole.” 

After that experience, she sings that 
rambling and running around “ain’t noth- 
ing,” and she’d be better off marrying and 
settling down! It’s hard to imagine a more 
iconoclastic break with blues mythology 
than that. It’s interesting that in a blues 
culture that exalts “the rambling man,’ the 
rambling woman ends up preferring a 
home and family. 

Her song culminates in a beautifully 
expressed sympathy for all the other 
homeless and hungry wanderers stranded 
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on the roads and highways. It’s a memo- 


rable explanation of why she finds “noth- 


ing in rambling,” and at the very same 
time, it’s a nightmare vision of the extent 
of poverty and starvation in the nation. 

“The peoples on the highway 

is walking and crying. 

Some is starving, some is dying. 

You know it ain’t nothing in rambling, 

either running around. 

_ Well I believe Pll get a good man, 
Oh Lord and settle down.” 


THE BLUES OF SLEEPY JOHN ESTES 


Sleepy John Estes was a creative song- 
writer who chronicled the characters and 
events in Brownsville, Tennessee, with a 
rare degree of detail and local color, and 
his highly personal lyrics and plaintive, 
“crying” blues vocals have made him a 
favorite since he began recording in 1929. 

His songs, such as “Diving Duck 
Blues,” “Someday Baby Blues,” “Drop 
Down Mama” and “I Ain’t Gonna Be 
Worried No More,’ are classics, recorded 
by many musicians over the years. 

Estes lived nearly his entire life in 
abject poverty in broken-down houses in 
rural Tennessee. Blinded in one eye as a 
child, he lost his vision in the other eye as 
an adult and his blindness magnified the 
hardships caused by poverty. 

Skip James and Memphis Minnie may 
have written knowingly about the poverty 
they witnessed, but the grueling privation 
that Estes endured, combined with his 
melancholy, crying voice, gave enormous 
emotional power to his best songs. 

Estes had experienced deprivation 
inside and out, and in 1935, he wrote a 
song, “Down South Blues” that expressed 
the suffering of an entire city — 
Memphis, Tennessee, where Beale Street 
was a magnet for blues singers. But in the 
Depression years, Beale Street had the 
blues in more ways than one. 

“Now I get up every morning 

and I walk up to 3rd and Beale 

And I’m just studying and wondering, 
Lord, just how to make a meal. 

Now the peoples in Memphis, 

they’re walking the streets up and down 
And you know the times is hard, 
people is starving all over town.” 

During the 1930s, thousands of uproot- 
ed and unemployed workers rode the rail- 
ways, living in hobo jungles and tent 
encampments. Sleepy John Estes 
describes the rough encounters people 
often had with train guards in his 1937 
song, “Hobo Jungle Blues.” 

“Now when I came in on that Mae West, 
I put down at Chicago Heights, 

Now, you know over in hobo jungle, 
that’s where I stayed the night.” 

So far, so good, but the wandering 
traveler always must watch out for the 
sometimes violent and sadistic railroad 
enforcers and keep a very low profile. 

“Now if you hobo through Brownsville, 

you better not be peeping out 

Now Mr. Whitten will get you 

and Mr. Guy Hare will wear you out.” 


RATS IN My KITCHEN 


Unfortunately, the end of the 
Depression didn’t mean the end of pover- 
ty for Estes. He recorded his last song in 
1941, and then spent the next two decades 
as a sharecropper living in a tumbledown 
shack near Brownsville. Blues researchers 
and fans who revered his Depression-era 
recordings. had long thought that Estes 
was dead — until he was unexpectedly 
“discovered” in 1961 during the blues 
revival of the 1960s. 

Unfortunately, the poverty of this bril- 
liant musician had only worsened over the 
decades. When blues researchers finally 
found Estes, the blind songwriter was liv- 
ing in shocking conditions with his wife 
and five children in an abandoned, broken- 


cle for Jazz Journal, Georges Adins 
described visiting John Estes in 1962 at his 
home in Brownsville, Tennessee, and he 
called the bluesman’s song of distress, 
“Rats In my Kitchen,” “a cry of despair 
which makes your hair stand on end.” 

One of the greatest and most respected 
blues songwriters was now living in 
abject squalor, singing about his misery in 
trying to raise his children while the rats 
in his kitchen were destroying his fami- 
ly’s scant supply of food. 

“Oh, them rats is mean in my kitchen, 

I’ve ordered me a mountain cat, 

You know the way they destroying 

my groceries, 

Man, I declare it’s tough like that.” 

Later in the song, Estes laments that he 
has to raise “five dependent children on 
my disability check” while the “doggone 
rats” are wrecking the household. 

“Hey, I came home last night, 

about half past 10, 

You know them rats said, 

If you looking for groceries, poor John, 

You better go and come again.” 

Sleepy John Estes was “rediscovered” 
in 1961, at the very time when the nation 
was “discovering” the dismaying extent of 
poverty and hunger in Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Georgia. Many 
cities in the South were erupting with a 
Freedom Movement that was a source of 
new: hope to many black families subject- 
ed to racial discrimination and poverty. 

Yet John Estes and his family were liv- 
ing in deep rural isolation in the “other 
America” of poverty and deprivation. 

Georges Adins called it a “distressing 
and unimaginable scene” when he first 
witnessed Sleepy John’s family living in 
the ramshackle, two-room shack in 1962. 

“It is obvious the misery this family 
are in,” Adins wrote, “and I ask myself 
how all this could have happened to 


Sleepy John Estes. Am I actually in this 


immense country known as the United 
States of America, where the wealth, the 
high standard of living, the inventions, the 
luxury are praised all the time?” 

Within a few months of his rediscov- 
ery, Bob Koester, founder of Delmark 
Records in Chicago, recorded his come- 
back album, “The Legend of Sleepy John 
Estes.” Koester wrote, “Sleepy John Estes 
sings with a depth of feeling and emotion- 
al thrust that can only be described, as Big 
Bill Broonzy did, as ‘crying the blues.’ 
The sob in his throat is not a clever stage 
mannerism. His singing has all the hon- 
esty and straightforward integrity of the 
simple rural life John has lived.” 

Thanks to the blues revival, the musi- 
cal career of Sleepy John Estes was 
revived in 1962. Estes went from being a 
long-forgotten (and presumed dead) 
throwback to an earlier era of the blues, 
living in obscurity in a shack in rural 
Tennessee, and became a world traveler 
who performed at the prestigious Newport 
Folk Festival in 1964, and then toured 
Europe with the renowned American Folk 
Blues Festival. In 1969, he again per- 
formed at the Newport Folk Festival and 
the Ann Arbor Blues Festival, was hon- 
ored at a Smithsonian festival, and later 
toured Europe and Japan. 

One of the most moving and eloquent 
songs ever written about homelessness — 
and my personal favorite out of all the 
scores of blues recordings on the themes of 
poverty and injustice — is “Homeless 
Blues,” recorded in 1947 by Willie “Long 
Time” Smith. There is something so heart- 
felt in its compassion and so profoundly 
beautiful in its sadness that every time | 
hear it, 1 am moved all over again. 

When I reflect on the subheading I 
gave Street Spirit back in 1995 — “Justice 
News and Homeless Blues” — it is Willie 
Smith's elegiac “Homeless Blues” that is 
always called to mind. For all my love of 
this song, Willie “Long Time” Smith was 
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and vocalist who performed this song in 
1947 and recorded a handful of other 
songs in the 1940s and '50s. 

_ His expressive voice captures me with 
his very first line: “One cold frosty morn- 
ing, the ground was still wet with snow.” 

That opening line is sung in a high- 
pitched, yearning voice — a beautiful voice 
of sorrow in the snow. Smith's sweetly sor- 
rowful singing is made even more elegiac 
by his lovely, melancholy piano and the bit- 
tersweet sympathy of John Gardner's sax. It 
is a stunning performance. 

The song begins with the stark image 
of huge crowds of people stranded in the 
snow, with no shelter in sight. 

“On one cold frosty morning, 

the ground was still wet with snow. 

Well, I met a million people 

who didn't have no place to go.” 

Smith paints a vivid picture of families 
with little children uprooted and cast out 
into homelessness, carrying only the suit- 
cases in their hands. Because their very 
lives are jeopardized by exposure to the 
winter’s elements, the “people were steady 
walking” in a despairing search for shelter, 
but they “couldn't find no place to go.” 

Suddenly, in the final verse, in a vision 
so intensely felt that it seems almost bibli- 
cal, Smith sees that all the children freez- 
ing in the snow are now standing right 
outside his own front door. It is a brilliant 
image that asks the age-old question: “Am 
I my brother's keeper?” ; 

Who, exactly, is responsible for the 
homeless children shivering in the winter? 
The answer offered in “Homeless Blues” is 
that these children are standing shivering 
right outside our own front door. Somehow, 
they have become our responsibility. On 
some level, they are our children. 

It is a prophetic vision, and Willie 
Smith's voice captures this truth with a 
tenderness that is heartbreaking. 

“People's children were shivering, 

Standing around my front door. 

Well, they was hungry and almost naked 

and couldn't find no place to go.” 

Smith's “Homeless Blues” was written 
in 1947, at a time when few people in 
mainstream society were thinking very 
deeply about homelessness. Except, that is, 
in the black community, where far-seeing 
blues singers like Willie “Long Time” 
Smith, Big Mama Thornton, Floyd Jones, 
John Brim and so many others kept trying 
to warn about the perils of poverty all 
through the 1940s and 1950s while most 
of our society was sleeping the self-satis- 
fied sleep of affluence. 

People who only became aware of 
homelessness in the 1980s may be stunned 
to realize that these blues lyrics from the 
1930s, 1940s and 1950s often read like up- 
to-the-minute accounts of today’s economic 
disparity between the rich and the poor. 

There is a well-known saying about 
how economic downturns often have a 
more destructive impact on the African 
American community, due to the higher 
levels of pre-existing poverty and eco- 
nomic hardships in normal times: “When 
white America catches a cold, black 
America catches pneumonia.” 

That economic “pneumonia” is exactly 
what Willie “Long Time” Smith was 
sensing so acutely. He sensed the pneu- 
monia that was already stalking America 
in its most piercingly cold form, and 
described it as the suffering of those 
homeless children abandoned in the snow. 

Maybe it is not too late to hear Willie 
Smith's surpassingly sorrowful voice 
singing the homeless blues for homeless 
children who were quite literally in danger 
of catching pneumonia. 

It is still a “cold and frosty morning” in 
America. There are still “one million peo- 
ple who didn’t have nowhere to go,” just 
as Smith sang. Homeless children are still 
standing around our front door. They are 
still hungry and can’t find any place to go. 


Many blues artists had the soul to survive a soul-crushing 
system, and their timeless songs champion the common 
people and show compassion for the poor and oppressed. 


by Terry Messman 


“Looked around all day for a job, 
and I looked almost every place. 
It’s hard to come home and find hunger 
on your children’s face.” 
— Juke Boy Bonner 


hose heartrending words are not 

merely song lyrics. They are the 

real-life testimony of a bluesman 
— the single father of three young chil- 
dren — who is singing his sorrow about 
what it feels like to come home from a 
fruitless search for work and see hunger 
and deprivation on the faces of the chil- 
dren he loves above all else. 

The verses composed by Weldon “Juke 
Boy” Bonner, a gifted poet and blues musi- 
cian who grew up as a sharecropper in 
Texas and lived in poverty in Houston for 
most of his adult life, provide an important 
clue into the mystery of why so many blues 
artists sing with such passion about poverty, 
injustice and homelessness. 

Many of the finest blues musicians in 
history grew up in poverty — and some of 
them died still poor. Especially in the first 
few decades of the blues, many great 
artists made very little money despite 
their prodigious talent, and were forced to 
take menial jobs to make ends meet. Yet, 
that sometimes gave them the insight to 
create highly meaningful songs about 
lives broken down by economic hard- 
ships, hunger, evictions, and despair. 

We can get a glimpse into this hidden 
dimension of the blues by. taking a closer 
look at the lives and music of two brilliant 
Texas musicians: Weldon “Juke Boy” 
Bonner and Blind Willie Johnson. 


. THE GHETTO POET 


Although almost forgotten today even 
in blues circles, Juke Boy Bonner was a 
remarkable poet and a gifted blues gui- 
tarist and singer. He sometimes performed 
as a one-man band, singing his poetic 
songs while accompanying himself on 
guitar, harmonica and percussion. 

Some of Bonner’s lyrics are poetry in 
the true sense. Even when he is near 
despair, his songs are beautiful and uplift- 
ing in the way they speak to the human 
condition. His song, “It Don’t Take Too 
Much,” offers a melancholy account of a 
beautiful loser, a man with a heart full of 
soul, crushed by the weight of the world. 

“It don’t take too much 

to make you think you were born to lose. 
You got to keep on pushing at that 
mountain, and it never seems to move.” 

The two sides of Bonner’s identity as an 
artist are expressed by the titles of two of 
his finest records, produced by Chris 
Strachwitz on Arhoolie. His dark-blue, 
despairing side is captured by “Life Gave 
Me a Dirty Deal,” and his identity as a poet 


from the poor side of town is expressed as _ 


“Juke Boy Bonner — Ghetto Poet.” — 

In “It Don’t Take Too Much,” Bonner 
reveals how the blues can strike on an 
economic level — when you can’t find a 
job — and simultaneously strike at an 
emotional level — when your wife leaves 
you. The inequities of a world that’s 
“doing you wrong” cause the downcast 
blues by breaking up your home. 

“Tt don’t take too much to make you 

Feel the world is doing you wrong, 

Especially when you can’t find no job, 

You can’t take care of your wife 

and your home.” 

This poet laureate of the blues, as Brett 
Bonner (no relation) of Living Blues mag- 
azine once described Juke Boy, was also 


one of the strongest political voices in the 
blues, speaking out against the economic 
inequality of U.S. society. In describing 
his own tough existence in Houston’s 
poor neighborhoods, this lone bluesman 
also became the voice for countless poor 
people who have found that the “upper- 
class people” don’t give a single, solitary 
damn about the survival of the poor. 

“It don’t take too much 

After you gave all that you can give. 

Look like upper-class people don’t care 

How the lower class of people live.” 

-In Living Blues magazine, Brett 
Bonner described Juke Boy Bonner as one 
of the most important poets in the blues. 

He wrote, “If you had to choose a poet 
laureate of the late ‘60s/early “70s blues 
scene, you would be hard pressed to find 
someone more qualified than Juke Boy 
Bonner. Bonner’s songs speak beautifully 
and forcefully of the struggle of African 
Americans. While many blues songwriters 
focus attention on themselves and their 
place in the world, Bonner’s songs display 
a social consciousness that stretched far 
beyond himself.” 

After Bonner’s marriage at a young 
age resulted in three children, his wife 
unexpectedly left him, leaving him solely 
responsible for his children’s upbringing, 
a burden made heavier by his own poor 
health and economic struggles. i 

- In the liner notes to Bonner’s album, 
“Life Gave Me a Dirty Deal,” Chris 
Strachwitz, founder of Arhoolie Records, 


explained how the burden was also a ~ 


blessing. “Perhaps the most unhappy peri- 
od in Weldon Bonner’s life was his mar- 
riage. His wife left him after giving him 
what he considers the greatest gift in his 
life, his three children.... Weldon lavished 
attention, education, responsibilities, and 
affection on his family. They are all won- 
derful, lively, intelligent young people.” 

Yet his years as a single parent were also 
full of hardships. Even though Bonner was 
a genuine poet and a gifted musician, he 
often was unable to support his family with 
his music at low-paying blues venues. 

In “What Will I Tell the Children,” he 
sings the hard-working, low-paying, sin- 
gle-parent blues, returning home feeling 
empty inside after failing to find a job. 

“You know it’s so hard 

when you’re trying to make it, 
you’re living from day to day. 
You go down and apply for a job 
_ and the people turn you away. 
What shall I tell my children, oh Lord, 
when I get home? Tell them, 
‘Maybe tomorrow, maybe tomorrow 
all our troubles will be gone.’” 

He sings the words “maybe tomorrow” 
so forlornly, as if he’s grasping at a slen- 
der thread of hope. What if tomorrow 
doesn’t deliver on those hopes? 

In another song on “Ghetto Poet,” 
Bonner sings, “All the lonely days just 
seem to fade away.” Then the days turn 
into endless years of broken dreams: “All 
the lonely years just seem to disappear.” 

As we will see, Bonner was not only 
enduring economic deprivation, loneliness, 
the. pressures of single fatherhood, and dis- 
illusionment that his brilliant music never 
seemed to find a large audience, but was 
also enduring scary health issues. 

Yet when a sensitive poet undergoes 
that level of suffering, even his despairing 
words can still be striking and memorable, 

as in his song, “It’s Enough.” , 

“Look like I'm waiting for a tomorrow 

that will never come, 
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Juke Boy Bonner was a true poet and a hero of the 
blues. He was one of the most prophetic and outspo- 
ken voices of the homeless condition in America. 


Seems days and days have passed, 
yet I never see the sun. 


It’s enough to make you wish you were 


never born. 

Sometimes I wonder where I get the 

power and the strength to carry on.” 
“1’M A BLUESMAN” 

“My father passed on 

when I was two years old, 

Didn’t leave me a thing 

but a whole lot of soul. 

You can see I'ma bluesman.” 

Those lonely and forsaken lines are 
from Bonner’s self-revealing song, “I’m a 
Bluesman.” Being a bluesman was at the 
very heart of his identity, and this song 
reveals the major events of his life as 
reflected in the mirror of the blues. 

Weldon Bonner was born on a farm near 
Bellville, Texas, where his father, Manuel 
Bonner, was a sharecropper. His very first 
years seemed to foreshadow all the bad 
luck that stalked him all his life. He was 
born.in 1932 just as the rural economy was 
collapsing during the Depression. 

He was the youngest of nine children 
born into a poor family, and just as he 
sang in “I’m a Bluesman,” his father died 
when he was only two. Then, Bonner’s 
mother died when he was only eight. 

“My mother passed on 

when I was just about eight, 

I started learning I was growing up 
in a world of hate. 

That made me a bluesman.” 

In his 1975 book, The Legacy of the 
Blues, the pioneering blues author and 
record producer Samuel Charters described 
the one-on-one correlation between Juke 
Boy Bonner’s life and his autobiographical 
song, “I’m a Bluesman.” 

After losing both parents, Bonner went 
to live with an older sister in Bellville. 
Instead of going to school, he was work- 
ing in the Texas cotton fields when he was 
only 13, just as he sang so movingly. 

“TI go to work in the fields 

when I was just thirteen. 

Didn’t get a chance to know 


what education means.” 

In 1963, at the age of 30, Bonner was 
hospitalized for chronic ulcers and 45 per- 
cent of his stomach was removed. During 
his long recovery, he began writing poetry 
and had countless poems published in 
Forward Times, the African-American 
newspaper of Houston. 

Bonner turned many of these poems 
into beautiful songs and became a fine 
singer, guitarist, and harmonica player. 
His music was championed, first by Mike 
Leadbitter, a leading blues researcher and 
writer for Blues Unlimited in England, 
and later by Chris Strachwitz, the founder 
of Arhoolie Records in El Cerrito, who 
released his finest records. Yet for all the 
brilliance of his artistry, Juke Boy Bonner — 
would never become a star. 

At the end of “I’m a Bluesman,” Bonner 
sings the desolate and downhearted words 
that, in my mind, make him one of the most 
important and prophetic voices of the 
homeless condition in. America. All the 
hard knocks he endured gave him the 
knowledge and sensitivity to capture the 
frightening insecurity of life on the streets. 

“When at night you don’t know where 

you’re going to sleep, 

or where you’ll get your next meal to eat 
That makes you a bluesman, a bluesman. 
I want the world to know 

how come I'ma bluesman.” 

In “I’m in the Big City,” Bonner writes 
of his disillusionment in moving from the 
hard, bare existence of a sharecropper’s 
life on a Texas cotton farm to Houston, 
only to find that poverty had followed him 
to the big city. 

“Here I am in the big city 
And I’m just about to starve to death.” 

“I’m a Bluesman” appeared on “The 
Sonet Blues Story: Juke Boy Bonner;’ and 
his other songs appeared on “Life Gave Me 
a Dirty Deal” and “Ghetto Poet.” 
Strachwitz produced all these intensely 
moving records by a talented musician and 
poet who otherwise might have lived and 
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died almost completely unknown. 
A HERO OF THE BLUES 
Although Bonner never became a big 
star, he was a voice of his people, a won- 
derful poet and a courageous bluesman 
who kept playing even after half of his 
stomach was removed. He gave concerts 
and performed at blues festivals all over 
the country and traveled to Europe with 
the American Folk Blues Festival. But 
somehow, he never had a breakthrough 
moment in his career. 


The life-stories of great artists in 


America are supposed to follow a rags-to- 
riches story arc. When a sensitive young 
man is born into an impoverished family of 
sharecroppers on a Texas farm just as the 
Depression ruins the economy, and then 
loses both parents, we are primed to expect 
that his years of hard work and brilliant 
artistry will be rewarded someday. 

Yet, if the first chapters of Bonner’s 
life were harsh and cruel, the last chapter 
was outright heartbreaking. 

Although he had written and published 
hundreds of poems, and had recorded 
blues albums of unquestionable worth and 
beauty, in Bonner’s last years he held 
down “a dreadful minimum wage job” in 
Houston, as Strachwitz explained in the 
notes to “Life Gave Me a Dirty Deal.” 

“The last time I visited Juke Boy in 
Houston,” Strachwitz wrote, “he was 
working at a chicken processing plant, 


depressing work for anyone but especially | 


demoralizing for a sensitive poet like 
Weldon Bonner.” Strachwitz later wrote 
that he would never forget the bad shape 
Juke Boy was in while working that job. 

Then, when he was only 46 years old, 
Bonner died on June 28, 1978, in “the 
small rented room where he lived” in 
Houston. The last verses of Bonner’s 
overpowering song, “It Don’t Take Too 
Much” express the essential truth of this 
poet’s lifelong struggle with the blues. 

“It don’t take too much 

to make you think you was born to lose 

That’s why I lay down worrying 

and I wake up with the blues.” 

_Despite his lack of public recognition, 
Juke Boy Bonner lived and died a great 
poet — and a hero of the blues. As I write 
these words, I realize I am wearing a T- 
shirt with an iconic portrait of Blind Willie 
Johnson by the artist R. Crumb and the 
blazing inscription: “Heroes of the Blues.” 

I find myself wishing that Juke Boy 
Bonner had also been consecrated as a 
hero of the blues, and that during his life- 
time he had enjoyed some of the success 
lavished on so many lesser musicians. 

Even though justice is too often 
delayed, it may still show up on some 
unexpected day. After all, one of the 
greatest musicians in our nation’s history, 
Blind Willie Johnson, spent the last 17 
years of his-life in nearly total obscurity, 
playing his breathtaking music for 
strangers on small-town street corners, 
and then died/a lonely death. Yet now, his 
music sails among the stars. 

BLIND WILLIE JOHNSON AND THE 

MusIc OF THE SPHERES 

In the opening frames of “The Soul of a 
Man,” a film by director Wim Wenders in 
the film series “Martin Scorsese Presents 
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Blind Willie Johnson was born in poverty, blinded as a 
child, and died in obscurity. Yet his immortal music was 
chosen to be sent into deep space on the Voyager and his 

haunting song is now part of the “music of the spheres.” 


the Blues,” NASA technicians are seen 
loading a golden record on board the 
Voyager as it is about to blast off to explore 
the outer reaches of our solar system and 
then continue on into deep space. 

The Voyager Golden Record carried the 
“Sounds of Earth” — the diverse lan- 
guages, music and natural sounds of surf, 
thunder, birds and whales. Carl Sagan 
likened it to launching a message in a bottle 
into the “cosmic ocean.” The Voyager 
Golden Record selected the music of Bach, 
Beethoven and Blind Willie Johnson to 
carry on this voyage into the solar system, 
past Pluto and to the stars beyond. 

It is amazing to contemplate this starry 
destiny for Blind Willie’s music, since 
during his life he seemed the most earth 
bound of men. He was born into poverty 
in Texas, blinded as a very young child, 
and later died in obscurity. _ 

Johnson lost his mother at an early age. 
He would later sing a deeply moving ren- 
dition of “Motherless children have a hard 
time when the mother is gone.” 

During his youth, Willie Johnson 
walked down many lonely roads in dark- 
ness. He would die in much the same 
way, after sleeping on a soaked mattress 
when his house burned down. 

Yet Johnson is now immortalized as one 
of the most brilliant slide guitarists in the 
history of gospel and blues music, and his 
haunting rendition of “Dark Was the Night, 
Cold Was the Ground” is now soaring into 
space. His music truly has become part of 
the “music of the spheres.” 

Many musicians win gold records for 
reaching one million dollars in sales (or 
by later standards, 500,000 units). Blind 
Willie Johnson’s music is on the ultimate 
gold record, shining among the stars. 

Johnson was a stunning original. 
Samuel Charters wrote that no one during 
his time sounded like Blind Willie 
Johnson as a singer or guitarist. But 
Johnson would soon influence everyone 
else. Musicians to this day are still devot- 
ing years of their lives in an attempt to 
figure out his incredibly beautiful and 
complex slide guitar playing. 

In the liner notes to “The Complete 
Blind Willie Johnson” on Columbia, 
Charters wrote: “He was one of the most 
brilliant slide guitarists who ever record- 
ed, and he used the upper strings for 
haunting melodic phrases that finished the 
lines he was singing in the text.” 


SANDBLASTED VOCAL CORDS 


Blind Willie Johnson didn’t sing the 
blues, however. Every song he recorded 
between the years of 1927 to 1930 was a 
gospel song, yet his slide guitar playing 
sounded like the very essence of the blues, 
and he sang loud enough to wake the dead 
in a rasping growl that sounded like his 
vocal cords had been sandblasted. 

His beautifully expressive, yet deep 
and raw vocals remade gospel music so it 
sounded like the primal blues of the 
Mississippi Delta,.as if the harsh, gravel- 
voiced singing of Son House had mingled 
with the intense, passionate vocals of 
Howlin’ Wolf. Yet Blind Willie Johnson 
grew up in rural Texas, not Mississippi, 
and his music preceded most of the blues 
artists. Where did it come from? 

Many of the finest guitarists in the 
world are in awe of Blind Willie Johnson. 


A portrait of Blind Willie Johnson by renowned artist Robert Crumb. 


Ry Cooder called Blind Willie Johnson “one of these inter- 
planetary world musicians” and said that Johnson’s per- 
formance of “Dark Was the Night” was the “most tran- 


scendant piece in all American music.” 


Some have spent half their lives trying to 
replicate what he could do on a slide gui- 
tar. How did a blind young man who 
played in small towns in an isolated area 
of rural Texas become one of the most 
masterful guitarists of all? 

Ry Cooder, a virtuoso slide guitarist 
himself, described what Blind Willie 
Johnson’s playing meant to him. “Of 
course, I’ve tried all my life — worked 
very hard and every day of my life, practi- 
cally — to play in that style. He’s so 
good. I mean, he’s just so good! Beyond a 
guitar player. I think the guy is one of 
these interplanetary world musicians.” 

He’s exactly right about the “interplan- 
etary” part. Blind Willie Johnson’s perfor- 
mance of “Dark Was the Night, Cold Was 
the Ground,” an instrumental version of a 
gospel song about the crucifixion of 
Jesus, was sent into space on the Voyager 
as “the human expression of loneliness.” 

Sam Charters wrote that Blind Willie 
Johnson had created a “shattering mood” 
with this song. Its full title is “Dark was 
the night and cold was the ground, on 
which the Lord was laid.” 

“What Willie did in the studio was to 
create this mood, this haunted response to 
Christ’s crucifixion,” Charters wrote, 
adding that Johnson created an “achingly” 
expressive melody with just his slide gui- 
tar. Instead of singing the words of the 
hymn, Johnson cast aside the lyrics and 
went for pure emotion, humming along 
wordlessly in a meditative mood. 

Charters wrote, “It was a moment that 
was aS moving as it was unforgettable. It 
was the only piece he played like this, and 
nothing else similar to it was ever record- 
ed. It remains one of the unique master- 
pieces of American music.” 

Ry Cooder said that Johnson’s perfor- 


mance was “the most transcendent piece 
in all American music.” 

Blind Willie Johnson’s entire life pre- 
pared him to have the emotional depth 
and sensitivity to create such a deeply felt 
response to the crucifixion of a Biblical 
figure who was born homeless. 


MOTHERLESS CHILDREN HAVE A 
HARD TIME 


Johnson’s mother died when he was an 
infant. One of his most moving songs was 
sung with all the depth and heartache that a 
motherless son could find deep within him- 
self. It is now a classic.of American music. 

His singing sends chills through my 
soul. It is a darkly unsettling experience, 
yet his otherworldly voice offers pure 
compassion to the motherless and father- 
less children of the world. I lost my own 
father too early. And I love this song. 

Children who have lost their parents at 
a very young age may be lost on some 
deep level for a very long time. And they 
may become lost in another sense as well 
— they may become homeless or spend 
their childhood days in poverty. 

When Johnson sings the last verse of 
this song, images arise of all the mother- 
less and fatherless children who are home- 
less in modern America, and all the 
throwaway kids who are released from the 
foster care system with nowhere to go. 

The most haunting image that arises is 
a picture of Willie Johnson himself, sight- 
less and motherless, trying to make his 
way in the world by singing these words 
on street corners to unseen strangers. 

“Motherless children have a hard time 

when mother is dead, Lord. 

Motherless children have a hard time, 

Mother’s dead. 


See Dark Was the Night page 16 
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They don’t have anywhere to go. 
Wandering around from door to door. 
Have a hard time.” 

His father sent this sightless, mother- 
less youth out with a tin cup to sing on 
street corners in small towns in Texas. 
Johnson recorded for only three years, 
from 1927 to 1930, yet during that time he 
is said to have outsold Bessie Smith, the 
Empress of the Blues. 


THE HOMELESS STRANGER 


He sang hymns and gospel songs, yet 
as Charter wrote, these songs “have been 
so completely changed in his hands that 
they become his own personal expression, 
building on the great Biblical figures.” 
Above all, Charters added, his songs 
reflected “the loneliness of the motherless 
child or the homeless stranger.” 

One of my favorite songs expresses the 
loneliness of a homeless stranger. Johnson 
walked in darkness all his life and he must 
have known many lonesome days when all 
he met were strangers who looked upon 
him as a blind beggar, a homeless stranger. 
They had no way of knowing that they 
were meeting one of the most remarkable 
musicians in American history. But whether 
we have encountered a homeless stranger, 
or a world-class musician, Johnson’s song, 
“Everybody Ought to Treat a Stranger 
Right,’ is the voice of conscience. 

“Well, all of us down here are strangers, 
none of us have no home, 
Don’t never hurt, oh, your brother 

and cause him to live alone. 

Everybody ought to treat a stranger right 
long ways from home.” 

His song goes beyond a simple appeal 
for compassion. With his spiritual vision, 
he reminds us that another Stranger once 
was born homeless, because there was no 
room at the inn. 

“Well, Christ came down a stranger 
He didn’t have no home, 

Well, he was cradled in a manger 
And oxen kept him warm.” 

This song is a reminder to a nation 
which just officially reported a record 
number of more than one million home- 
less children enrolled in the public 
schools that the lives of every one of 
those homeless strangers are sacred. 


DARK WAS THE NIGHT 


Even though Blind Willie Johnson’s 
records had been selling well, and would 
soon become deeply influential to other 
musicians, the Depression ended the 
recording careers of many great blues 
artists, including Blind Willie. In 1930, 
Johnson recorded his last song. Yet, he 
kept playing music on the streets and in 
church gatherings in Beaumont, Texas, all 
through the 1930s and up until his death 
on September 18, 1945. 

After his death, his music would streak 
on its journey towards the stars in deep 
space. But during his life, this masterful 
musician suffered the crucifixion of 
poverty. Dark was the night and cold was 
the ground on which Blind Willie Johnson 
was laid. 


In August 1945, the shack where he 
lived with his wife Angeline burned 
down. With nowhere else to go, they lived 
in the fire-gutted ruins of their home and 
slept on wet newspapers on top of their 
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After his death, Johnson’s music would streak to the 
stars. But during his life, this masterful musician suffered 
the crucifixion of poverty. Dark was the night and cold 
was the ground on which Blind Willie Johnson was laid. 
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soaked mattress. Johnson soon died of 
pneumonia or, alternately, malarial fever. 

There are so many haunting deaths 
among homeless people on the streets, 
premature deaths caused by untreated ill- 
nesses among extremely poor people with 
inadequate medical care. And theré are so 
many haunting deaths in the blues. 

One immediately thinks of the terrible 
death of Robert Johnson, slowly and tor- 
turously dying in 1938 after being poi- 
soned, and Charley Patton dying on a 
Mississippi plantation shortly after 
singing “Oh Death” at his last recording 
session for Vocalion in 1934. 

Blind Lemon Jefferson died alone in a 
snowstorm on a wintry night in Chicago 
in December 1929, and Bessie Smith died 
in Clarksdale, Mississippi, in 1937 fol- 
lowing a deadly car accident while travel- 
ing on Highway 61 from Memphis into 
Clarksdale. Elmore James died from a 
massive heart attack in 1963 when he was 
only 45 and should have had many more 
years to play his brilliant slide guitar. 

Sonny Boy Williamson II died in 1965, 
a short time after playing in a juke joint 
with Robbie Robertson and the Hawks. 
During the set, Williamson was constantly 
spitting what Robertson thought was 
tobacco juice into a can, until he finally 
realized that Sonny Boy actually had been 
spitting his blood into the can all night, 
then returning to play harmonica. 

Even in light of all these tragic deaths, 
there is something in the brilliant artistry 
and the forsaken death of Blind Willie 
Johnson that is deeply moving. He lived 
and died a genuine, gospel-drenched hero 
of the blues — not just when he was 
recording his immortal music, but in my 
mind, maybe even more during the 15 
years from 1930 to 1945 when the sight- 
less street musician continued to play to 
small numbers of strangers on obscure 
street corners. 


How WE TREAT THE STRANGER 


In remembering his death, an unwel- 
come thought arises: This is how we treat 
the homeless stranger. We have created a 
society where an unknown blind man is 
turned away from a hospital and dies in a 
fire-gutted home, not just in Johnson’s era 
in rural Texas, but here and now, and in 
every state of the union. 

Even today, we scarcely notice when a 
slum hotel in the inner city burns to the 
ground, or when homeless people die 
years before their time due to untreated 
illnesses and exposure, or that the safety 
net has been shredded so blind and dis- 
abled people are less able to survive. 

Johnson sang, “Everybody Ought to 
Treat a Stranger Right,” to warn us that 
the messiah may appear in the anonymous 
guise of a nameless, faceless stranger, and 
that the life of each unsheltered, needy 
stranger has sacred worth. 

Then, he demonstrated the full signifi- 
cance of those lyrics by dying the unno- 
ticed death of the unknown stranger, even 
though, in this case, he was one of the 
finest musicians of all time. 

T.S. Eliot’s poem, “The Rock,” echoes 
with the same message about the stranger. 
When the Stranger says: “What is the 

meaning of this city? 

Do you huddle close together because 

you love each other?” 


Big Bill Broonzy wrote many blues songs about poverty and racial discrimination. 


What will you answer? “We all dwell 
together to make money from each 
other?” 

On his recording of “Everybody Ought 
to Treat a Stranger Right,” Blind Willie 
Johnson asked us that same question, a 
question that will never go away. 

LIFE IN THE OTHER AMERICA 

When Michael Harrington discovered 
a land he called the “Other America” in 
the early 1960s, he helped awaken the 


nation to the existence of a vast and large- - 


ly unseen subcontinent of poverty in the 
midst of an affluent society. His influen- 
tial book, The Other America: Poverty in 
the United States, warned that 25 percent 
of the people in this supposedly prosper- 
ous nation lived and died in poverty. The 
Other America made an impact on 
President John Kennedy, and reputedly 
helped to spark President Lyndon 
Johnson’s War on Poverty. 

Harrington’s book may have been an 
early warning signal about the disturbing 
extent of poverty, yet long before he came 
on the scene, African-American blues 
musicians had been sounding even more 
urgent warnings over and over for several 
decades. In part, that is because many blues 
artists, along with their close friends and 
family members, were living in the Other 
America that Harrington only described. 

Many blues musicians were able to 


- give such powerful testimony about hard 


times, discrimination, hunger and home- 
lessness because they had grown up in 
rural poverty, or lived on the poor side of 
town in the crowded tenements, crum- 


bling neighborhoods and neglected streets _ 


of the Other America. 
-Many blues lyrics from the 1930s, 


1940s and 1950s sound today like highly. 


knowledgeable and up-to-the-minute 
accounts of the present-day economic dis- 
parity between the rich and the poor. 

The stereotype is that history is written 
by the winners. Yet the unbroken testimo- 
ny of 90 years of blues lyrics amounts to a 
cumulative history written by the very 
people thought to be marginalized and 
voiceless. It adds up to a “minority 
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report’ on the state of the nation from the 
streets of the Other America. 

The history that can be traced in blues 
lyrics tells the story of how the common 
people had the soul to survive a soul- 
crushing system. Along with a far-seeing 
awareness of economic and racial injus- 
tice, many blues songs also express com- 
passion and empathy towards the poor 
and oppressed, especially in times when 
the government had ignored and aban- 
doned its hungry and homeless citizens. 


HARD TIMES FOR FLOYD JONES 


Floyd Jones, one of the finest singers 
and songwriters in Chicago’s postwar 
blues circles, composed and performed 
some highly politicized blues, especially 
unique in the politically sluggish climate of 
the 1950s. His “Stockyard Blues” told the 
story of workers on the picket line, and not 
only sympathized with the union’s struggle 
for better wages for those working in 
Chicago’s stockyards, but also gave voice 
to the desperation of those who would have 
to pay higher prices for meat. 

Floyd Jones was a gifted vocalist and his 
dark, heavy vocals resounded with passion- 
ate intensity, especially when he sang, “T 
need to earn a dollar.” He sings the word 
“need” with such forcefulness that it sounds 
like a three-syllable outcry carrying all the 
weight of the worried blues. 

“You know I need to earn a dollar 

The cost of living has gone so high, 
Now then I don’t know what to do.” 

Jones sounds deeply distraught when he 
sings those lines from “Stockyard Blues.” 
He sounds like a voice for the economic 
misery of a generation of African 
Americans who had escaped the poverty 
and racism of Mississippi, Georgia and 
Alabama, only to feel trapped in crowded 
slum hotels and low-wage jobs in 
Chicago’s stockyards and factories. 

Jones was born in Arkansas and began 
playing the blues alongside such masterful 
Mississippi musicians as Johnny Shines, 
Eddie Taylor, Howlin’ Wolf and Big 
Walter Horton. Jones was part of the com- 


pany of gifted musicians who brought the 
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intensely felt blues of the Mississippi 
Delta to Chicago and created an amplified 
brand of electric blues, performing in 
small combos at the open-air Maxwell 
Street Market and in Chicago’s South 
Side bars and clubs. 

His beautiful music is criminally 
underappreciated, so much so that it is 
almost painful to listen to his. work today 
and realize that this great musician was 
never given his due. In the early 1950s, 
Floyd Jones made a handful of brilliant 
blues for the J.O.B. label, including “Dark 
Road” and “On the Road Again,” He 
often played with pianist Sunnyland Slim 
and harmonica great Snooky Pryor. 

His 1954 anthem, “Hard Times,” was a 


soul-deep cry of anguish about reduced © 


hours, lowered wages, poverty and lay- 
offs. “This is a bad time,” sings Jones, 
“we laying them off by the thousands.” 


In the midst of supposed postwar afflu-- 


ence, Floyd Jones was a voice for those 
who had been left out of the nation’s 
vaunted economic progress. 

“Hard times, hard times here 

with me now. 

If they don’t get no better, 

I believe I'll leave this town.” 

Reading those words on paper can’t 


come close to doing justice to the deeply. 


worried and agonizing vocal that Jones 
delivers. His impassioned singing not 
only expresses his despondency at the 
“hard times,” but also communicates a 
sense of frustration and outrage right 
beneath the surface, an anger that seems 
close to boiling over. 

{f Floyd Jones was unusually outspo- 
ken in performing these blues in such a 
quiescent era, he was right in the main- 
stream of the electric blues in his singing 
and playing. Not only is Jones a gifted 
singer and guitarist, but he could put 
together a powerful band in the best tradi- 
tion of the Chicago blues groups headed 
by Muddy Waters and Howlin’ Wolf. 

In 1966, Testament Records released 
an album in their “Masters of Modern 
Blues” series entitled “Floyd Jones — 
Eddie Taylor.” Floyd Jones sang and 
played guitar with the powerhouse accom- 
paniment of Otis Spann on piano, Big 
Walter Horton on harmonica, Fred Below 
on drums, and Eddie Taylor on guitar. 
Every one of those musicians was a 
world-class master. Eddie Taylor’s guitar 
work was the secret ingredient that fueled 
blues singer Jimmy Reed’s great success 
for many years. Otis Spann was the 
pianist in Muddy Waters’ classic bands, 
and many consider him to be the finest 
blues pianist of all. Big Walter Horton 
was, along with Sonny Boy Williamson II 
and Little Walter, one of the finest blues 
harmonica masters of all time. Drummer 
Fred Below played on nearly all of Little 
Walter’s hits and was perhaps the most in- 
demand session drummer of his time. 

That’s the company Floyd Jones kept, 
yet today he is nearly forgotten. Floyd 
Jones and this blues ensemble demonstrate 
the brilliance of the golden era of 
Chicago’s electric blues in the ‘50s and 
‘60s. These artists not only brought new 
life to the blues, but were the key inspira- 
tion for the Rolling Stones, Yardbirds, 
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Floyd Jones was one of the few musicians to speak out for 
the humanity of low-wage workers who were exploited by | 
the powers that be. In a bitter irony, Jones himself 
became one of those exploited workers. | 


Animals, Cream, Fleetwood Mac and John 
Mayall’s Bluesbreakers in England, and 
the Paul Butterfield Blues Band, Johnny 
Winter and Canned Heat in America. 


Despite the great commercial success 
enjoyed by blues-rock musicians in 
England and America who were inspired 
so heavily by Chicago blues musicians, 
the black blues masters who gave birth to 
this music often could not even make a 
living performing the music that had 
made other musicians rich.. 

It can lead one to despair to realize that 
Floyd Jones, a beautiful and soulful song- 
writer and performer, recorded so little 
and died in near obscurity in 1989. 

Pete Welding, who produced the 1966 
Masters of Modern Blues record, wrote in 
the liner notes that Floyd Jones is “one of 
the handful of excellent composers of 
blues to have emerged in the postwar 
blues idiom.” 

The very excellence of Floyd’s work 
makes his fate even more incomprehensi- 
ble and bitterly ironic. It is a fate shared 
by many of his fellow bluesmen. 

. Jones was one of the very few musi- 
cians who spoke out for the humanity of 
low-wage workers in Chicago. His 
“Stockyard Blues” and “Hard Times” are 
outspoken acts of solidarity with workers 
screwed over by the powers that be: 

And then comes the final irony:Floyd 
Jones himself became one of those 
screwed-over workers. Here is how Pete 
Welding describes it in his liner notes: 

“In recent years, Floyd has been work- 
ing as a forklift operator, the latest in a 
succession of like ‘day jobs’ he has been 
forced to take to support his family. It is 
truly a sad commentary on the state of the 
blues in Chicago, where one of its finest 
composers and performers cannot earn a 
livelihood at what he does so well.” 


JOHN BRIM’S TOUGH TIMES 


John Brim was another great yet large- 
ly unheralded Chicago blues singer and 
guitarist who traveled in some of the ‘same 
circles as Jones. In 1953, Brim recorded 
one of the gutsiest and most political 
blues songs, “Tough Times.” 

With his wife Grace Brim on drums, 
and John Brim on guitar and vocals. 
“Tough Times’’‘is-a classic side of tough 
Chicago blues, but with a radical differ- 
ence — its radical politics. 

By January 1954, an economic slow- 
down in the United States had resulted in 
a nearly 10 percent unemployment rate in 
the black community, nearly double the 
jobless rate for the rest of the nation. Brim 
responded by warning that unemployment 
was getting as bad as the worst part of the 
Depression in 1932. 

“Tough Times” has some of the tough 
swagger, and the stop-and-start dynamics, 
of Muddy Waters’ “Mannish Boy,” but it 
couldn’t be farther removed in its subject. 
While Muddy delivered a growling vocal 
about discovering a powerful sense of 
manhood at the age of five (when his 
mother said he was “gonna be the greatest 
man alive”), Brim’s song describes how 
one’s humanity and manhood are all but 
destroyed by bad economic conditions. 

“Me and my baby was talking 

and what she said is true. 

Said, “It seems like times is getting tough 
like they was in ‘32. 


; 
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Big Mama Thornton was one of the premier female blues vocalists of the 1950s. 


You don’t have no job 

Our bills is past due 

Now tell me baby, what we going to do?” 

If only this song had been heard as 
widely as it deserved, it might have 
become that rarest of recordings — an 
anthem for the hard-hit working class. For 
in “Tough Times,” Brim takes the side of 
countless workers facing layoffs and pro- 
longed unemployment, and the hunger 
and desperation that were almost com- 
pletely ignored in the mainstream media. 
Brim’s blues are a fearless report from 

the downside of American prosperity. 

“I had a good job 

working many long hours a week. 

They had a big layoff 

and they got poor me. 

I’m broke and disgusted — in misery, 

Can’t find a part-time job, 

nothing in my house to eat: 

Tough times, tough times 

is here once more 

If you don’t have no money, 

you can’t live happy no more.” 


Otis RuSH’S DOUBLE TROUBLE 


Even Otis Rush, the epitome of sophis- 
ticated urban blues, sang passionately of 
the terrible price of layoffs and.economic 
hardships. In a thrillingly beautiful song 
he recorded in 1958, “Double Trouble,” 
Rush’s voice and guitar both wail with 
spine-tingling intensity as they lament 
how a lost job has left him destitute. 

His singing is so intense that you 
believe every word when he cries out 
about laying awake all night after being 
laid off at work. This is the dark night of 
the soul, turned into a work of art by an 
absolute master of the blues guitar. 

“T lay awake at night 

Oh so low, just so troubled. 

It’s hard to keep a job, 

Laid off and I’m having double trouble.” 

“Double Trouble,” recorded for the 
Cobra label in Chicago in 1958, is another 
Eisenhower-era anthem about the layoffs 
and lack of money that plagued the black 
community in the midst of affluence. 

Rush sang about the same troubles that 
many people living in Chicago’s slum 
housing had experienced — no job, no 
money, no decent clothes to wear, and no 
sleep at night due to the worried blues. 

He has “double trouble” because being 
laid off and running out of money has 
ended in his being rejected by his girl- 


friend. “You laughed at me walking, 
baby, when I had no place to go.” It’s bad 
enough to be homeless, walking the 
streets all night long, but when he sings of 
being rejected in that soul-piercing voice, 
we feel the weight of his torment, the 
“double trouble” of being broken both 
economically and romantically. 

_ Itis amazing how much this short song 
reveals about.the ruinous effects of pover- 
ty. It is hard enough to undergo hunger 
and unemployment, but it is maddening to 
suffer deprivation in a society ‘where so 
many are wealthy. The constant barrage 
of advertising and propaganda perpetuate 
the lie that anyone can become wealthy in 
a capitalist society. “Double Trouble” 
tells the real story. 

“Hey, hey, they say you can make it 
if you try. 

Yes, in this generation of millionaires 
It’s hard for me to keep decent clothes 
to wear.” 

Otis Rush’s song is one of those 
prophetic warnings from the tenements 
that society should have heeded. A society 
that neglects and abandons its poorest citi- 
zens is headed for double trouble. 

In 1958, long before middle-class, 
mainstream America became aware of the 
terribly. destructive effects of poverty and 
homelessness, Rush was singing about it 
in Chicago bars and blues clubs. 


BiG MAMA’S LANDLORD BLUES 


You know that times must be hard 
indeed just by listening to the large number 
of blues songs titled “Hard Times,” 
“Tough Times” and “Ain’t Times Hard.” 
Big Mama Thornton recorded a shout of 
despair called “Hard Times” in 1952 writ- 
ten by the famed rock-and-roll songwriting 
team of Jerry Leiber and Mike Stoller. 

Willie Mae “Big Mama” Thornton had a 
big hit with Leiber and Stoller’s “Hound 
Dog,” number one on the rhythm and blues 
charts for seven weeks in 1953, and Elvis 
Presley had an even bigger hit with it. 

Thornton was inspired by Bessie Smith 
and Memphis Minnie, and she, in turn, 
inspired other blues and rock singers, 
including Janis Joplin. Thornton’s own 
composition, the blues lament “Ball and 
Chain,” caused a sensation when Joplin 
pulled out all the stops and turned it into a 
wild cry of longing and despair at the 
Monterey Pop Festival in 1967. 
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Thornton was one of the premier blues 
vocalists of the 1950s. On stage, she was 
an awe-inspiring blues shouter with a 
deep, growling voice that some reviewers 
found menacing and aggressive. 

Chris Strachwitz, who recorded Big 
Mama in London while she was perform- 
ing with the American Folk Blues Festival 
in 1965, found that she was an “amazing- 
ly versatile singer.” Strachwitz recorded 
two albums with her backed by two dif- 
ferent all-star blues bands: “Big Mama 
Thornton with the Muddy Waters Blues 
Band” and “Big Mama Thornton in 
Europe,’ when she was accompanied by 
legendary blues guitarists Buddy Guy and 
Mississippi Fred McDowell. 

In “Hard Times,” Big Mama Thornton 
delivers a powerfully convincing perfor- 
mance of a woman whose life is falling 
apart as she trembles on the brink of evic- 
tion. She is hounded at home as debt-col- 
lectors and landlords knock at her door. 

She wails out the first line — “times 
are getting hard in the city” — as a dark 
cry of desperation that seems to come 
from deep in her soul. Anyone who has 
ever faced eviction will know how realis- 
tically she expresses her fear and anguish. 

“Well I woke up this morning 

Somebody knocking at my door. 
It was a man standing there 
Told me about the debts I owe.” 

In despair, she tells the debt collector 
that she is going to just give back every- 
thing she bought and start all over. But 
the hard times are only beginning, 
because the landlord comes to her door to 
badger her for unpaid rent. The landlord 
has already thrown many people out, and 
she sings, “I know I will be next.” 

Sensing her fate closing in on her, 
Thornton’s anguished singing in the final 
verse conveys what it feels like when the 
burdens of life become too heavy for one 
person to bear. 

“Times are getting hard in the city 

I’m going on down the road 
With this little money that I’m making 
I can’t pull this heavy load.” 


Rocks HAVE BEEN My PILLOW 
Melvin “Lil’ Son” Jackson was a coun- 
try bluesman from Texas who played in 


the classic style. Some writers called 
Jackson a throwback to an earlier era of 


the country blues. If so, what an awesome — 


throwback he was. Texas had a rich her- 
itage of blues musicians, and other writers 
likened Jackson to Texas bluesman 
Lightnin’ Hopkins. That comparison 
alone is very high praise. 

Similarly to Juke Boy Bonner, Lil’ Son 
was born into a family of sharecroppers 
on a small family farm in Texas. His 
father, Johnny Jackson, was a sharecrop- 
per and Lil’ Son didn’t want to follow in 
his father’s footsteps because he saw the 
injustices of the sharecropping system. 

He escaped that existence by setting 
out on a musical career, recording for 
Gold Star in the late 1940s and Imperial 
in the early 1950s. He had several region- 
al hits and a national hit with “Freedom 
Train Blues,” but left his musical career 
behind in the mid-1950s to work as‘a 
mechanic and at an auto parts store. 

_ One of the strengths of Lil’ Son Jackson 


Dark Was the Night, 
Cold Was the Ground. 


John Lee Hooker said, “I look at the people in the streets, 
sleeping in the streets — hard time. I wonder why these 
people have to do that. If we get out and reach out to 
those people, it would be a better world.” 
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is his storytelling ability, delivered in a dra- 
matic singing voice. Chris Strachwitz per- 
suaded Jackson to record again in 1960, 
and Arhoolie Records released an excellent 
compilation, “Blues Come to Texas.” 
Strachwitz wrote that Jackson had “a beau- 
tiful guitar style and a haunting voice.” 

Many remember Bob Marley and the 
Wailers singing, “cold ground was my 
bed last night and rock was my pillow 
too,” on their “Natty Dread” album in 
1974. Twenty-five years earlier, in 1949, 
Lil’. Son Jackson recorded: his profoundly 
moving “Homeless Blues” for-Gold Star 
records. Jackson sang, 

“Rocks have been my pillow, baby, 
gravel have been my bed, 

I ain’t got nowhere, oh Lord, 

to lay my poor aching head.” 

In the next verse of “Homeless Blues,” 
Jackson tries to hitch a ride on the highway, 
but finds that everyone passes him by. 
“Nobody seems to know me,” he sings, as 
he is left deserted on the side of the road. 

Jackson’s song is truly perceptive in 
capturing the feeling of being rejected and 
treated like an invisible man — one of the 
most painful experiences reported by 
homeless people. Being made to feel like 
an outcast, an untouchable, adds a new 
level of emotional suffering to the physi- 
cal hardships of homelessness. 

~The sense of feeling worthless and 
alone and unloved comes to a head when 
Jackson adds the despair of losing a lover 
to the torment of being ragged and home- 
less. It sounds simple to write, but it is 
truly amazing to see so much meaning 
packed into a few short verses. 

It’s a picture of a man’s agony — and 
it’s the poetry of the blues at its best. 

“You know I’m ragged and I’m dirty, 
People I ain’t got no place to go. 

I know you don’t want me baby, 
Lord you don’t love me no more.” 


Bic BILL TAKES ON SEGREGATION 


Big Bill Broonzy, the man who would 
become one of the best-known blues 
musicians in the nation, was born in Scott, 
Mississippi, as Lee Conley Bradley. His 
parents were sharecroppers who had 17 
children. Broonzy became one of the most 
stylistically diverse blues musicians, con- 
stantly adapting to the times with an 
evolving musical approach that stretched 
from the late 1920s to the 1950s. 

Broonzy began recording for Blue Bird 
Records in the 1930s, and was invited to 
perform as a blues musician at both of the 
heralded “From Spirituals to Swing” con- 
certs held at Carnegie Hall in December 
1938 and December 1939. 

After World War II, he performed in 
England and Europe in the 1950s and 
became an enormously influential musical 
guide to a new generation of overseas 
blues fans. He also returned to playing in 
his country blues style as part of the folk 
music revival in the United States. 

Broonzy died in 1958, but his life in 
the blues spans the years from his 1928 
song, “Starvation Blues,” to his prophetic 
condemnation of Jim Crow laws at the 
dawn of the civil rights era. 

With real foresight, Broonzy captured 
the economic desperation approaching on 
the nation’s horizon in his “Starvation 
Blues,” written in 1928, a year before the 
stock market crash of October 1929. Even 


John Lee Hooker, a king of the blues, said, “I can’t save the world, but I cannot 
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forget about the poor people working in the plants and the fields.” 


Floyd Jones, one of the finest blues musicians in Chicago’s postwar blues scene, com- 


posed such highly politicized blues as ‘Hard Times” and “Stockyard Blues.” 


before the Depression struck with full 
force, growing poverty in the black com- 
munity carried a warning of hard times to 
come for the rest of the nation. 

“Starvation Blues” painted a stark pic- 
ture of the hunger and evictions that were 
about to sweep an unsuspecting nation. 

“Starvation in my kitchen 
Rent sign’s on my door. 

And if my luck don’t change 

I can’t stay at home no more.” 

“Starvation Blues”. packs the entire 
devastation of the coming economic col- 
lapse into a few concise lines that warned 
about how unemployment would cause 
hunger and difficulties in paying the rent, 
followed by eviction notices and home- 
lessness. He described this chain reaction 
of poverty before millions were thrown 
out of work during the Depression. 

“Man, I ain’t got no job, 

I ain’t got no place to stay.” 

As the Depression went on, Broonzy 
recorded “Unemployment Stomp” in 
1938. The song is incongruously jaunty 
and swings with the accompaniment of 
guitar, piano and trumpet, yet his lyrics 
warn that unemployment and hunger can 
break up marriages and families. 


“Broke up my home 

‘cause I didn’t have no work to do, 
My wife had to leave me 

‘cause she was starving too.” 

Just as Broonzy had’ proven farsighted 
in singing about the nation’s economic 
collapse, he showed himself to be just as 
prescient in confronting the racism and 
segregation of Jim Crow laws. 

Broonzy had served two years in the 
Army, and was stationed in Europe during 
World War I. In his 1928 song, “When 
Will I Get to Be Called a Man,” Broonzy 
voiced the discontent of many black ser- 
vicemen who returned from fighting for 
democracy overseas, only to encounter the 
same racial inequality and segregation at 
home. He starts with a simple, yet deeply 
moving lament about what it feels like to 
be a second-class citizen, dishonored in 
his own country. 

“When I was born into this world, 
this is what happened to me. 

I was never called a man, 

and now I’m fifty-three.” 

When he returns from military service 
wearing his uniform, he is told he needs to 
get back into his overalls and accept the 
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same subservient job as before — along 
with the same demeaning treatment. 

“When I got back from overseas, 

that night we had a bail. 

Next day I met the old boss, 

He said, “Boy, get you some overalls.” 

I wonder when, I wonder when, 

I will get to be called a man. 

DoT have to wait till I get 93?” 

On the liner notes of the Smithsonian 

compilation, “Trouble In Mind,” Broonzy 
describes how he wrote “Black, Brown 


and White Blues” about his true-life expe- 


rience of on-the-job racism. 

This historically important song was 
written long before the Montgomery bus 
boycott sparked the civil rights move- 
ment, but it speaks out so bravely about 
racism in America that U.S. record com- 
panies refused to release it. It was finally 
recorded in 1951 only when Big Bill went 
to Europe and a French company recorded 
it. It is magnificently outspoken. 

“T went to the employment office 

Got a number and I got inline. — 

They called everybody's number 
_ But they never did. call mine. 

They say, “If you was white, 

you’d be all right - 

If you was brown, stick around 

But as you're black, oh brother, 

get back, get back, get back.” 

He describes the constant victimization 
he faces, the lower pay based on discrimi- 
nation, and how even service in the war 
doesn’t lead to equal rights and respect. 

Big Bill Broonzy’s unconquerable spir- 
it speaks out against Jim Crow discrimi- 
nation in the song’s final line. Keep in 
mind that the following verse was written 
long before the world had heard of Rosa 
Parks and Martin Luther King. 

“Now I want you to tell me, brother 

What you gonna do 

about the old Jim Crow?” 

In 1956, Broonzy performed an updat- 
ed version of the spiritual, “This Train 
(Bound for Glory)” with Pete Seeger, a 
version that can be heard on the Folkways 
“Trouble In Mind” CD. Broonzy makes 
the familiar song a civil rights anthem: 

“There’s no Jim Crow and 

no discrimination. 

This train is bound for glory, this train.” 


EISENHOWER BLUES 


Perhaps the most boldly political voice 
in the blues world of the 1950s and 1960s 
belonged to J. B. Lenoir, a brilliant and 
fearless songwriter who took on an entire 
world of injustice by composing blues 
that fought against poverty, lynching, the 
Vietnam War, racial discrimination, 
police violence in Alabama and the shoot- 
ing of James Meredith in Mississippi. 

In 1954, long before anti-establishment 
songs became more acceptable, Lenoir 
sang his outspoken “Eisenhower Blues.” 
His song was considered to be so contro- 
versial that political pressure forced it to 
be removed from stores and retitled as the 
less inflammatory “Tax Paying Blues.” 

Lenoir sang in an unusually high-regis- 
ter voice, and he played acoustic guitar in 
a boogie style he called “African hunch.” 
His voice was a very expressive and 
unique instrument and he delivered pow- 
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| J.B. Lenoir’s songs exposed the violent assaults and 
murders of black people and civil rights activists in 
Mississippi and Alabama. The bluesman bravely con- 
demned state officials for letting the killers go free. 


erful performances of some of the most 
insightful lyrics of dissent ever written. 
“Eisenhower Blues” shows what a cre- 
ative and daring wordsmith and musician 
he was. Even though the powers that be: 
forced a change in his song’s title, 
Lenoir’s voice was not silenced. 
“Taken all my money to pay the tax 
I’m only giving you people . 
the natural facts, 
I’m only telling you people my belief 
Because I am headed straight on relief.” 
With “Eisenhower Blues,” J.B. Lenoir 
broke away from the manufactured con- 
formity of the Eisenhower era and sound- 
ed an outcry from the people who could 
no longer pay their rent. | 
“Ain't got a dime, ain’t even got a cent. 
I don’t have no money to pay my rent. 
My baby needs some clothes, 
she needs some shoes 
Peoples I don’t know 
what I’m gonna do. 
Hmm, I got them Eisenhower blues.” 
The age of Eisenhower was also the 
age of Sen. Joseph McCarthy and his 
blacklists and purges of accused dissi- 
dents. J. B. Lenoir voiced his outspoken 
opposition to war and injustice at a time 
when dissent could be very costly. 
“Risenhower Blues” had an element of 
light-hearted humor, but Lenoir’s song, 
“Everybody Wants to Know,” is a radical 
warning to the rich that hunger in 
America could spark outright rebellion. | 
“You rich people listen 
You better listen real deep 
If we poor people get so hungry 
we gonna take some food to eat. 
Uh, uh, uh, I got them laid-off blues.” 
Many of his finest political songs were 
considered too controversial to even be 
released in the America of the 1950s. In 
his book Nothing But the Blues, Lawrence 
Cohn wrote: “Lenoir’s landmark blues 
protest album, ‘Alabama Blues,’ dealing 
with racial violence, civil rights and 
Vietnam, was released only in Europe.” 
German blues festival producer Horst 
Lippman said, “At the time, no one was 
willing to release it in America because of 
the political content.” It took the interven- 
tion of European blues supporters to allow 
Lenoir to finally speak the truth about what 
was happening to black people in America. 
In 1965, Lenoir traveled to Europe as part 
of the American Folk Blues Festival. 
Festival producer Lippman wrote, “I 
made arrangements that J. B. Lenoir final- 
ly should get his chance — without any 
limitation — to sing and play whatever 
comes through his mind, whatever he 
might think was and is wrong in the 
United States toward black people.” 
Lenoir was born in 1929 in Monticello, 
Mississippi, and as the 1960s began, he 
would have a great deal more to say about 
poverty, racism and attacks on civil rights 
workers in his home state. 
THE No SHOES BLUES 
An astoundingly high number of the 
nation’s most masterful blues musicians 
were born in Mississippi. In Ted Gioia’s 
book, Delta Blues, Detroit bluesman John 
Lee Hooker offered his own reason why. 
“T know why the best blues artists come 
from Mississippi,” said Hooker. “Because 
it’s the worst state. You have the blues all 
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J B. Lenoir was one of the bravest political voices of his era. “Alabama Blues” and 
‘Down in Mississippi,” his last two albums, have beautiful and outspoken songs of 
dissent. Both records have been released as ‘“Vietnam Blues” on Evidence Records. 


right if you’re down in Mississippi.” 

As Nigel Williamson wrote in The 
Rough Guide to the Blues: “The social 
and economic problems of the Delta 
region persist to this day, the product and 
result of its history of enslavement and 
the legacies of the cotton plantation era, 
including the Jim Crow laws, racial segre- 
gation of public educational institutions 
and black disenfranchisement.” 

John Lee Hooker was born outside 
Clarksdale, Mississippi, and as soon as he 
came of age, he moved to Detroit, where 
he became one of the pre-eminent blues 
musicians of his era, with hard-partying 
boogie music like “Boogie Chillen,” 
“Boom Boom” and “Dimples.” But 
Hooker also sang the “Hobo Blues” about 
riding the rails endlessly, and “House 
Rent Boogie” about holding parties to 
raise the rent after being evicted. 

Perhaps Hooker’s Mississippi roots 
show up most clearly in his stark and ter- 
ribly sad song, “No Shoes,” written in 
1960, just as the nation was finally 
becoming aware of the extent of hunger in 
Mississippi. Hooker’s song reveals the 
story of hunger in America more tellingly 
than any Congressional fact-finding tour. 

“No food on my table 

And no shoes to go on my feet. 
My children cry for mercy, 
They got no place to call your own.” 

Hooker’s voice is so sympathetic and 
poignant, nearly sobbing about the hunger 
and hardships facing his children. “My 
children cry for mercy,” he sings, yet it is 
Hooker’s powerful, deep voice: that cries 
out for mercy. 

It is fascinating to hear this king of the 
boogie utilize his rough, growling voice 
to offer such a tender and kind-hearted 
plea for mercy for his children. Even his 
raw and primal electric guitar sounds 
beautiful and mournful. It becomes anoth- 
er voice asking for compassion. If ever 
the most rough-edged brand of Delta 
blues can be said to be sensitive, this is it. 

Hooker ends his short song with an 
unforgettable image — a picture from the 
Other America that indicts society’s fail- 
ure to care about malnourished children. 

“No food to go on my table. 
Oh no, too sad. 
Children crying for bread.” 

In an interview in the book, Elwood’s 
Blues: Interviews with the Blues Legends 
and Stars, John Lee Hooker said, “I look 
at the people in the streets, sleeping in the 
streets — hard time. I wonder why these 


people have to do that. If we get out and 
reach out to those people, it would be a 
better world. I can’t save the world, but I 
cannot forget about the poor people work- 
ing in the plants and the fields and buying 
John Lee Hooker’s records. Wasn’t for 
them, I wouldn’t be here.” 


BORN DEAD IN MISSISSIPPI 


As great as Hooker’s song is, it would 
once again fall to J. B. Lenoir to deliver 
the most explosive indictment of the 
plight of children in the state of 
Mississippi. Lenoir’s song, “Born Dead” 
is a blues for Mississippi, and asks a dark- 
ly disturbing question about why children 
are even born in a state where they will 
face so much poverty and discrimination. 

“Lord why was I born in Mississippi, 
when it’s so hard to get ahead? 

Every black child born in Mississippi, 
you know the poor child is born dead.” 

Lenoir wrote that the black child born 
there will never speak his language, will 
never even know his mind and will never 
know “why in the world he’s so poor.” 

“Why was I born in Mississippi?” That 
was not just a rhetorical question that 
Lenoir asked in a song. Just like John Lee 
Hooker, Muddy Waters, and countless 
other Mississippi blues musicians who left 
the state of their birth, Lenoir left 
Mississippi for good in the late 1940s and 
moved to Chicago, where he played the 
blues at night and worked in meatpacking 
plants during the day. 

Years after he left Mississippi and 
became a respected songwriter in Chicago 
blues circles, the hard times still weighed 
heavily on his mind. 

In Mike Rowe’s book, Chicago Blues, 
Lenoir describes why he left Mississippi 
for Chicago in 1949, at age 20. Lenoir 
said, “The way they does you down there 
in Mississippi, it ain’t what a man should 
suffer, what a man should go through. 
And I said, after I seen the way they treat 
my daddy, I never was going to stand that 
no kind of way. So I just worked as hard 
as I could to get that money to get away.” 

In his song, “Down in Mississippi,” 
Lenoir sang: “I count myself a lucky man 
just to get away with my life.” He 
explained that he felt lucky to escape with 
his life because of the strange and deadly 
nature of its “hunting season.” 

“They had a hunting season on a rabbit. 
Tf you shot him you went to jail. 
The season was always open on me: 
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Nobody needed no bail.” 

His description of the Mississippi 
hunting season is a chilling reminder of 
the state’s history of lynchings, shootings, 
and bombings, the assassination of 
Medgar Evers in Jackson, Mississippi, in 
1963, and the murdered bodies of civil 
rights workers James Chaney, Andrew 
Goodman and Michael Schwerner, found 
buried in an earthen dam in 1964. 

In The Devil’s Music: A History of the 
Blues, Giles Oakley wrote, “Mississippi 
had a reputation for racism and bigotry 
from the earliest days of Emancipation; its 
record of lynching, reaching a bloody 
peak in the early days of the Jim Crow 
laws, was appalling.” 

Oakley added, “During the civil rights 
campaigns of the 1960s, the state was still 
a by-word for repression and racism, with 
several bombings and slayings...” 


SHOT IN MISSISSIPPI 


In 1966, there was a shot heard ‘round 
the world in Mississippi — the shot that 
nearly took James Meredith’s life. 
Meredith had set off on a March Against 
Fear from Memphis, Tennessee, to 
Jackson, Mississippi, in support of voter 
registration. On the second day of his 
march against racial violence, a white 
gunman shot him several times. Meredith 
survived and days later, 15,000 people 
marched on Jackson in the state’s largest 
civil rights demonstration. 

Lenoir’s song, “Shot on James 
Meredith” is a cry of anguish from the 
very depths of his soul about the shooting. 

“They shot James Meredith down 

just like a dog. 

Mr. President, I wonder what are 
you gonna do now? 

I don’t believe you’re gonna do 
nothing at all.” 

Few musicians ever commented on 
this barbaric act of terror. Two that spoke 
out were J. B. Lenoir and folksinger Phil 
Ochs in his brave song, “Here’s to the 
State of Mississippi.” 

Lenoir reminded us that Meredith was 
marching to Mississippi to “lead my peo- 
ple” to “what he thought was right.” 

“Last I heard of my boy James Meredith 


Dark Was the Night, 
Cold Was the Ground 


J.B. Lenoir sang out fearlessly against the killings, police 
brutality, bus burnings and church bombings in Alabama 
that had stunned a nation. Lenoir captured the terrible 
sadness that gripped many over the tragic murders of 
defenseless children and idealistic young activists. 


some evil man shot to take his life.” 

Lenoir also wrote powerful condemna- 
tions of the violence and racism encoun- 
tered by civil rights activists in the state of 
Alabama. In his song, “Alabama,” he sang 
about how black people — his brothers 
and sisters — were murdered in Alabama, 
and the state let the killers go free. 

“T never will go back to Alabama, 
that is not the place for me. 

You know they killed my sister 

and my brother, 

and the whole world let them people 
down there go free.” 

If Lenoir’s voice sounds overwrought 
and nearly strangled by powerful emotion 
while singing “Alabama,” there was good 
reason. In the Alabama cities of Anniston, 
Birmingham and Montgomery, buses 
were burned and freedom riders were bru- 
tally assaulted — several of them beaten 
nearly to death — by racist mobs of white 
people in May 1961. 

On September 15, 1963, the 16th Street 
Baptist Church in Birmingham was 
bombed by members of the Ku Klux Klan, 
killing four young Sunday School students 
in the terrorist attack. In March 1965, 
Alabama state troopers brutally clubbed 
hundreds of nonviolent demonstrators 
marching for voting rights over the Edmund 


Pettus Bridge in Selma. Jimmie Lee 


Jackson, Viola Liuzzo and Rev. James 
Reeb were all murdered in Alabama during 
the Selma voting rights campaign. 

Lenoir sang out fearlessly against the 
killings, police brutality, bus burnings and 
church bombings in Alabama that had 
stunned a nation. More than that, Lenoir 
captured the terrible sadness that gripped 
many over the tragic murders of defense- 
less children, ministers and idealistic 
young activists. After singing that his 
brother was shot down by a police officer 
in Alabama, he breaks down in his grief: 


“I can’t help but to sit down 

and cry sometimes, 

thinking about how my poor brother 
lost his life.” 


Lenoir responded on a personal level to 
the violence directed against the black 
community, not only during civil rights 
protests, but for decades in Alabama. By 
writing in the first person, he directly 
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The Voyager Golden Record was sent into space in 1977, carrying greetings in 60 lan- 


guages, sounds of nature and the music of Beethoven, Bach and Blind Willie Johnson. 


expressed his own grief and anger over 
the violence, and his emotional involve- 
ment gave his blues their deeply felt sense 


of personal identification and pain. 


“Alabama, Alabama, why you wanna 
be so mean 

You got my people behind a 

barb wire fence, 
now you trying to take my freedom 
away from me.” 

Even in his song “Vietnam Blues,” 
Lenoir can’t tear his vision away from the 
violence raging at home in the South. In 
what at first seems to be another of the 
peace anthems of the 1960s, Lenoir sings: 
“Oh God, if you can hear my prayer now, 
please help my brothers over in Vietnam.” 

But thinking and praying for an end to 
the killing in Vietnam only serves to 
remind him of the need to end the killing 
in Mississippi. With lyrics like this, J.B. 
Lenoir was not only a blues singer. He 
was a prophet with a message of extreme 
importance for his country. 

“Vietnam, Vietnam, everybody crying 

about Vietnam. 

Vietnam, Vietnam, everybody crying 

about Vietnam. 

The law all the day killing me 

down in Mississippi, and 
Nobody seems to give a damn.” 

Lenoir was a man who stood up to the 
challenges of his time. His last two 
albums, “Alabama Blues,” released in 
1965, and “Down in Mississippi,” 
released in 1966, are beautiful expressions 
of his conscience. Both these records have 
been released as “Vietnam Blues” on 


Evidence Records. 

Tragically, Lenoir died on April 29, 
1967, only a year after releasing one of 
his finest recordings. He had just turned 
38, another bluesman gone long before his 
time. His death was reportedly from a 
heart attack and may have stemmed from 
injuries from a recent car accident. 

John Mayall, one of the guiding lights 
of the blues in England, wrote “The Death 
of J.B. Lenoir” to express his grief at the 
loss of his friend. 

“J.B. Lenoir is dead 

and it’s hit me like a hammer blow. 

I cry inside my heart that the world 

can hear my man no more.” 


THE END 
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